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THE  MAINTENANCE 
of  your  lamps  and  fixtures! 

•  •  .to  get  more  light  for  your  money 
...  to  improve  general  appearance 


dust  or  wash  fixtures 


Call  your  nearest  Public  Service  office  and 
ask  to  have  one  of  our  Commercial  Representatives  help  you 
plan  an  effective  maintenance  schedule.  There  is  no 
charge  for  this  service,  of  course. 


PVBLIC®SERVICE 


replace  burned  out  lamps  and  those  that  give 
only  a  small  part  of  their  original  light 


have  a  maintenance 


timetable! 


A. >83-57 


The  Trenton  Summer  Session 
can  help  yow 

•  Complete  requirements  for  B.S.  degree. 

•  Begin  Master’s  degree  for  teaching  in  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing,  and  mentally  retarded 
children. 

•  Secure  required  courses  for  State  certification. 

•  Acquire  additional  "major”  to  broaden  present  certifica¬ 
tion. 

•  Take  "refresher”  courses  for  return  to  teaching. 

•  Obtain  professional  preparation  for  teaching. 

STUDY  AT  TRENTON 

in  the  heart  of  the  historic  Delaware  Valley. 

Trenton,  Washington’s  Crossing,  Princeton,  New  Hope, 
Pennsbury,  Buck’s  County. 

Swimming  pool,  golf,  tennis,  field  trips,  organized  recrea¬ 
tion  program,  theater  parties. 

TRENTON  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

founded  I8SS 


Summer  Session - July  1- August  9 


GRADUATE  AND  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES  IN  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION, 
SOQAL  SQENCES,  NATURAL  SCIENCES,  MUSIC,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


Special  Workshops 


•  Driver  Education  &  Training 
June  17-28 


•  Conservation  Education 

July  8-26 

•  PTA  Workshop 

July  8-12 


Course 

•  Elementary  Education 

•  Secondary  Education 

•  Mentally  Retarded 
Children 

•  Geography 

•  Music  Education 

•  Psychology 


Areas 

•  Speech  Education 

•  Industrial  Arts 

•  Audio-Visual 

•  Philosophy  of  Education 

•  Administration  8c 
Supervision 


Mr.  Staphan  Peliaeik 
Diractor  of  Summar  Sauion 
Tranton  Stata  Taachar*  Colla9a 


I  Tranton  5,  Naw  Jarsay  ! 

I  > 

I  I  am  intarastad  in  Summar  School  at  Tranton  STC.  Plaasa  | 

I  $and  summar  sassion  bullatin  to:  I 

I  i 

5  name  _  , 


I  address 


city _ stata 
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The  talent  of  Jack  Potter’s  brush  visits  a  pleasant  home 
overlooking  famous  Diamond  Head. 


iiiiiliiiiiiiilliNiiiliHiiliH 


m  A  ACMTCAM  TAAM-MAAK.  eOTTAlAMf  IM?  TH(  OOCA-COiA 


When  you 

come  to  Hawaii.  •  •  here,  too,  you'll  find  the  enjoyment  of  Coca-Cola  is 

a  welcomed  social  custom . .  .just  as  it  is  in  over  100  different  countries.  Wherever  you  are, 
have  a  Coke . . .  enjoy  the  distinctive  good  taste  that  has  made  Coca-Cola  the  best-loved 
sparkling  drink  in  all  the  world. 

SION  OF  GOOD  TASTE 
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THE  MORNING  POST 


NJEA  Was  There 

Dear  Mr.  Applegate: 

I  wish  to  express  not  only  my  thanks,  but 
the  gratitude  of  many  teachers  since  the 
1957-58  salary  guide  has  been  passed  by  the 
Irvington  Board  of  Elducation.  Congratula¬ 
tions  to  you  and  our  salary  committee! 
Both  you  and  Charlie  Gieske  are  to  he  com¬ 
plimented  on  your  success! 

Even  though  I  was  not  a  part  of  the 
committee  this  year,  I  have  been  well  aware 
of  how  much  time,  efiort,  and  energy  you 
have  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  Irvington 
teachers.  Anyone  who  has  ever  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  salary  committee  knows 
what  an  exhausting  job  it  is.  We  greatly 
appreciate  all  that  you  have  done. 

There  have  been  many  appreciative  re¬ 
marks  concerning  the  booklet,  '‘Salary  Pro¬ 
posals,”  for  which  the  NJEA  furnished  most 
of  the  data  and  research.  Whoever  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  most  thorough  piece  of 
work  should  merit  a  reward. 

The  article  in  the  January  Review  con¬ 
cerning  our  salary  increases  was  well-timed 
and  read  with  much  interest.  The  Board  of 
Exlucation  should  be  commended  for  what  it 
did. 

The  Irvington  Teachers’  Association  is 
very  grateful. 

Helen  L  Yates 
president,  I.T,A. 

May  we  quote  from  several  past  is¬ 
sues  of  the  NJEIA  Review  to  sum  up 
the  story  of  NJEA  in  Irvington. 

From  Juno,  I9S6: 

“As  this  Review  goes  to  press  NJEA 
is  hard  at  work  trying  to  resolve  a  salary 
crisis  in  Irvington.  Lewis  Applegste, 
NJEA’s  director  of  public  relations,  was 
called  to  the  Essex  community  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  teachers  voted  to  remain 
away  from  school  to  protest  budget  cuts 
eliminating  their  promised  new  salary 


schedule.  ...  In  a  series  of  meetings 
held  over  the  week-end  and  during  the 
day  when  only  six  of  Irvington’s  348 
teachers  reported  to  school,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate  helped  persuade  the  Irvington 
Board  of  Education  to  support  the 
teachers’  request  for  a  |400  increase. 
At  this  writing  the  teachers  are  back 
in  school;  both  teachers  and  pupils  are 
better  oS  because  NJEA  was  there.” 

From  January,  1957: 

”...  At  a  recent  meeting  the  Board 
of  E!ducation  voted  to  use  $57,000  from 
surplus  funds  to  provide  teachers  with 


NJEA  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  diracfer  Law 
Applaqata  and  Irvington  Mayor  Edward  J. 
McKenna,  president  of  the  board  of  school 
ettimate,  hold  frequent  meetings  last  spring 
in  trying  to  resolve  the  issue  over  teacher  sal¬ 
aries  in  that  community.  Also  responsible  for 
a  large  part  of  the  teacher  gains  was  Edward 
Sullivan,  Irvington  Board  of  Education  presi¬ 
dent. 


WHEN  YOU'RE  GOING  TO  MOVE 

Pleese  give  the  NJEA  REVIEW  sis  weeb  advance  notice  so  we  can  changa  the  address 
on  your  magasine.  We  mutt  have  both  old  and  new  addresses;  so  fill  in  now  address 
below  and  send  it  with  the  eddress  label  from  this  issue  (or  a  facsimile)  direct  to  the 
NJEA  REVIEW,  1 10  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8.  New  Jersey. 


New  Address 


an  improved  salary  schedule  lor  the 
remainder  of  this  school  year.  Starting 
on  Fehruary  1,  the  teachers  vrill  receive 
the  equivalent  of  a  complete  adjustment 
to  their  present  salary  schedule  plus  a 
$200  across  the  hoard  increase  in  the 
steps  of  that  guide.” 

From  April,  1957: 

**.  .  .  increases  ranging  from  $500  to 
1700  wil  provide  a  full  adjustment  to  a 
new  guide  for  1957-58.  The  new  guide 
starts  at  $3800  on  the  four-year  level 
and  moves  up  in  mostly  $200  incre¬ 
ments  to  a  six-year  level  maximum  of 
$7600.” 

After  10  months  of  hard  work  by 
heal  association  leaders  and  NJEA 
field  men  (both  Arnold  Gander  sen 
and  Fred  Branca  were  involved  along 
with  Lew  Applegate)  strong  public 
confidence  and  high  teacher  morale 
have  been  restored  to  this  city.  May 
we  repeat  ourselves  by  saying — “both 
teachers  and  pupils  are  better  off  be¬ 
cause  NJEA  was  there.*’ 

*  •  • 

Low  Pressured 

Dear  Editor: 

My  sincere  congratulations  to  all  at 
NJEA  Headquarters  who  had  a  part  in 
arranging  the  public  relations  workshop 
held  last  Saturday  at  Trenton  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  I  am  sure  each  and  everyone 
who  attended  prohted  immeasurably. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about  NJEA 
workshops  or  other  programs  is  that  there 
is  no  high-pressuring  people  for  member¬ 
ship  in  NJEA.  The  programs  are  of  such 
high  caliber  that  they  speak  for  themselves 
and  make  membership  desirable. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  participate. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 

John  Shops  j 

president,  Newark  Teachers  Assn. 
The  conference  was  organized  by 
the  NJEA  Leadership  Conference 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Helen  Sutton.  NJEA  Field  Repre¬ 
sentative  Arnold  Gander  sen  served  as 
staff  consultant  in  helping  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  all  of  the  arrangements. 

*  •  • 

Case  Dismissed 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

It  gives  me  extremely  great  pleasure  to 
report  to  you  that  at  long  last,  the  case 
of  Michael  A.  Fiore  vs.  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Jersey  City  is  settled. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  for  its  kind  assistance  in 
my  case. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  this  militant 
body  is  standing  up  to  back  up  teachers 
when  they  are  “pushed  around.” 

Thank  you,  too,  for  your  splendid  co¬ 
operation. 

Michael  A.  Fiore 
This  unusual  welfare  case  involving  a 
teacher  appointed  to  a  special  admin¬ 
istrative  post  then  having  the  post 
nholished  was  finally  concluded  with 
a  cash  settlement  made  out  of  court. 


Have  you  discovered 

HEATH  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 


A  basal  series  for  grades  1-6 

BY  HERMAN  AND  NINA  SCHNEIDER 

Would  you  like  to  have  the  busiest,  happiest,  most  wide-awake  class 
in  the  whole  school?  Then  make  Heath  Elementary  Science  your  ally! 
Its  hundreds  of  experiments  will  kindle  the  interest  of  every  child  — 
and  you  will  find  the  simplicity  of  the  science  equipment  a  welcome 
feature  of  the  series.  The  teaching  films  for  these  books,  made  by 
Churchill-Wexler  Film  Productions,  have  been  judged  “the  best  in 
their  field.” 


A  Teachers  Edition  and  a  separate  Teachers  Guide  for  each  book. 
Ask  us  for  full  information  on  this  fine  series. 


D.  C  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

475  South  Dean  Street,  Englewood,  New  Jersey 


Momt-St.  Miektl  is  the  highlight  a/  the  Frtnrh 
Netiouel  Rmlrsmds  motor  cooch  tomr  of  Normmndy. 

The  eombimmtiom  of  Roil  trmvol  for  long 
iistostets  pirns  comfortoblo  motor  cooch  tours 
thromoh  Iho  pictmrosqmo  eommtrysidr 
is  reolly  tho  host  mmy  to  set  Frmmct. 


The  easiest  way  to  “get  there”.  .  .  anywhere  in  France 
...  is  by  rail.  You  are  assured  fast,  frequent  and  punc¬ 
tual  service,  the  result  of  an  exceptionally  efficient  sys¬ 
tem.  For  comfortable  sight-seeing,  vacationiM,  or  busi¬ 
ness  travel. ..the  railway  is  the  right  way  in  FRANCE. 

TIcksts  may  b«  purchased  before  you  leave 
through  your  TtavM  Agent  or  at  any  of  our  oBcee. 

323  GtSfy  SMet.  Sm  rtaecMce,  Cel.  e  1231  SI  Cstkeum  SI .  W..  Meaiiesl.  P.  Q 
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WU  ^re  DL  OM? 


TWO  FREQUENT  SPEAKERS  on  Now  Jortoy't  school-fox  noods. 
NJEA  Public  Rolations  Director  Low  Applo9afo  and  NJEA  Preti- 
dont  Beck,  run  through  the  now  film  strip,  "The  Children  Are 
Hero",  produced  by  NJEA,  the  PTA,  and  the  Federated  Boards. 


.  .  FROM  THE 

Presidents 

Desk 


AST  morth,  several  hundred  speakers  began  using  the  new 
filmstrip,  “The  Children  Are  Here.”  At  every  possible  meeting 
members  of  the  NJEA,  the  N.  J.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  and  the  N.  J.  State  Federation  of  District  Boards 
of  Education  are  presenting  the  facts  on  the  educational 
crisis  facing  New  Jersey. 

They  are  telling  the  public  quite  frankly  that  educational 
expansion  in  the  next  several  years  just  can’t  be  met  with 
present  taxes.  Building  the  new  classrooms,  tracking  down 
additional  teachers,  building  whole  new  college  campuses, 
and  developing  more  efficient  methods  of  teaching  are  in 
the  final  analysis  going  to  be  expensive. 

One  political  leader — conscious  of  our  Asiociation’s  op¬ 
position  to  candidates  who  make  “no-new-tax”  pledges — said 
he  was  all  for  keeping  up  our  educational  opportunities,  but 
he  just  didn’t  think  the  public  would  buy  such  large-scale 
projects  as  will  be  needed.  “To  do  what  you  suggest  would 
mean  spending  all  the  present  State  budget  just  on  education,” 
he  said.  “I  represent  the  public — they  elect  me.  If  thev  want 
higher  taxes  to  pay  for  classrooms,  good  teachers,  colleges, 
and  scholarships.  I’m  for  them;  but  I’m  afraid  the  odds  are 
against  you.” 

The  friends  of  education  in  New  Jersey  face  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
jobs  of  mass  persuasion  ever  tackled.  We  are  in  effect  asked  to  convince  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Public  that  they  ought  to  pay  more  taxes — and  substantially 
more  taxes — for  the  education  of  their  boys  and  girls.  As  part  of  this  mass 
effort,  the  teaching  profession  must  stand  solidly  for  the  fundamental 
principals  of  education. 

W'e  must  have  strengthened  and  well-organized  local  associations  to  be 
the  center  of  activity  in  each  community.  (I  hope  each  local  is  mapping  out 
its  I  ext  year's  program  now,  before  the  end  of  the  school  term.) 

We  must  have  the  assistance  of  a  much  stronger  and  functional  national 
association.  (I  hope  everyone  is  studying  the  proposed  expanded  program  of 
the  NEA  and  is  ready  to  enroll  every  New  Jersey  teacher  in  this  greath 
strengthened  national  movement  next  fall.) 

We  must  unite  every  element  of  the  educational  profession  in  our  State. 
(I  hope  that  every  college  professor  who  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
higher  education  will  join  and  work  with  the  rest  of  the  teaching  profession  in 
advancing  this  cause.) 

We  need  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly  with  the  campaign  plans  mapped 
out  in  our  State  headquarters.  (I  hope  that  every  teacher  will  appreciate  the 
task  which  our  Trenton  office  has  undertaken  in  adding  this  vast  public 
relations  effort  to  its  normal  services.) 

Most  directly,  I  hope  that  everyone  will  be  working  feverishly  during 
this  election  campaign  to  point  the  public’s  political  interest  toward  the 
facts  of  “The  Children  Are  Here.”  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  partisanship. 
Teachers  should  have  no  fear  of  involving  themselves  in  political  activity  “for 
education.” 

Knowing  educators,  as  I  hope  I  do,  I  feel  confident  that  we  in  New  Jerse\ 
can  meet  this  challenge.  1  do  not  think  that  the  odds  are  against  us. 


Sincerely  yunru. 
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NJEA  Executive  Board  Opposes 
Six  Bills  in  1957  State  Legislature 

Executive  Committee  goes  on  record  against  tax  convention, 
county  property  assessment  ratios^  and  other  new  measures. 


Six  bills  now  before  the  1957  Leg¬ 
islature  have  come  under  fire  from 
the  NJEA  Executive  Committee.  Sev¬ 
eral  have  been  opposed  outright  for 
not  being  in  the  best  interests  of  good 
education  in  the  State;  and  several 
have  been  opposed  until  specific 
amendments  are  made. 

The  Committee  at  its  recent  April 
meeting  voiced  particular  opposition 
to  a  Constitutional  Amendment  creat¬ 
ing  county  property  tax  ratios,  and 
a  referendum  establishing  a  State  Tax 
Convention. 

Objections  Outlined 

The  Committee  concurred  with  a 
host  of  objections  outlined  by  the 
NJEA  State  Aid  Committee  to  SCR-28 
and  S-202.  These  measures  sponsored 
by  Senator  Wayne  Dumont,  Jr.  (R., 
Warren)  would  call  for  a  referendum 
on  a  Constitutional  Amendment  on 
the  question  of  property  tax  assess¬ 
ments.  The  Dumont  plan  would  allow 
the  Legislature  to  set  uniform  assess¬ 
ment  ratios  on  a  county  basis  upon 
request  from  individual  counties. 

In  recommending  the  Executive 
Committee  action  the  State  Aid  com¬ 
mittee  noted  that  the  county  ratio 
plan: 

*  would  moroty  roduco  tho  numbor  of 
d'rfforont  aMoumonf  practico*  from  550 
fo  21 

a  would  (fill  not  provido  a  uniform  at- 
iOMmant  patfarn  in  fha  Stafa,  fku(  con¬ 
tinuing  to  advortaly  affact  intara(t 
ratof  on  (chool  bonds 

*  would  parmit  counties  to  changa  as- 
saumant  ratios  whanavar  axpadiant 

*  «rould  give  no  assuranca  that  counties 
would  actually  petition  tka  State  Legis¬ 
lature  for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
assessmant  policy 

*  would  giva  no  guarantae  that  such  peti¬ 
tions,  when  requested,  would  be  ap¬ 
proved. 

The  Committee  noted  that  an  identi¬ 
cal  effort  back  in  the  late  1920’s  failed 
to  solve  New  Jersey’s  tax  assessment 
problem.  Even  then,  the  group’s  re¬ 
port  noted,  a  study  showed  that  a  uni¬ 


form  assessment  policy  on  the  State 
level  was  absolutely  essential. 

In  last  November’s  election,  NJEA 
opposed  the  defeated  Constitutional 
Amendment  which  would  have  allow¬ 
ed  a  similar  establishment  of  ratios 
for  local  municipalities. 

Would  Only  Delay 

On  the  question  of  a  State  Tax 
Convention,  the  Executive  Committee 
approved  a  recommendation  that  any 
revisions  of  State  taxes  continue  to  be 
investigated  by  the  State  Tax  Policy 
Commission.  It  noted  that  this  group 
was  specifically  established  for  this 
purpose  and  has  all  the  necessary  re¬ 
search  facilities  for  an  objective  anal¬ 
ysis  of  State  needs  and  sources  of  rev¬ 
enue.  Approval  of  S-154,  a  bill  call¬ 
ing  for  a  Tax  Convention  on  May  12, 
1958,  would  only  further  delay  State 
efforts  for  studying  the  basic  tax 
foundation  needed  for  the  support  of 
rapidly  expanding  educational  needs. 
The  measure  is  sponsored  by  Senators 
Shershin  (R.,  Passaic),  Crane  (R., 
Union),  Lance  (R.,  Hunterdon,  and 
Fox  (D.,  Essex). 

Prefer  Commission 

In  announcing  NJEA  opposition  to 
the  proposal,  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  suggested  that  the  State  Tax  Policy 
Commission — not  a  convention — be 
asked  to  study  tax  problems  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Legislature 
for  solution. 

The  Committee  also  sanctioned 
NJEA  opposition  to  A-122,  sponsored 
by  Assemblyman  Meloni  (D.,  Cam¬ 
den),  and  A-123,  sponsored  by  As¬ 
semblyman  Werner  (D.,  Camden). 
These  two  bills  would  create  a  New 
Jersey  labor  relations  board  to  rule 
on  employee-employer  grievances.  The 
committee  agreed  NJEA  should  op¬ 
pose  the  measures  until  they  are 
amended  to  exclude  public  employees. 
Teachers  now  have  their  disputes  with 


local  boards  of  education  heard  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Eklucation.  The 
committee  did  not  feel  it  was  desir¬ 
able  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  this 
established  procedure. 

Agree  To  Amend 

Also  coming  under  NJEIA  censure, 
was  a  bill  for  raising  the  amounts  by 
which  school  boards  may  contract 
without  advertising  for  bids.  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  asked  that  the  bill 
be  amended  to  specifically  delete  ma¬ 
terials.  desks,  and  furniture  from  the 
bill’s  provisions.  The  sponsors.  As¬ 
semblymen  Musto  (D.,  Hudson)  and 
Crane  (R..  Union),  have  already  in¬ 
dicated  that  such  amendments  will  be 
made  before  passage  of  the  measure. 


Attention  New  Teachers! 

If  you  are  teaching  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  for  the  first  time  this  year,  you 
have  only  a  short  time  remaining 
for  commencing  the  purchase  of 
credit  for  prior  service  in  the  N.J. 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund.  Teachers  may  purchase 
credit  for  either  previous  experi¬ 
ence  in  New  Jersey  or  for  equiva¬ 
lent  service  in  some  other  state. 
New  teachers  from  out-of-state 
“have  the  right  to  purchase 
credit  for  the  prior  service  ...  up 
to  the  nearest  number  of  years  and 
months,  but  not  exceeding  10 
years.” 

Teachers  desiring  to  make  such 
purchase  must  file  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  prior  service  and  agree  to 
the  purchase  of  such  credit  within 
one  year  from  the  time  they  were 
enrolled  in  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund.  The  State  Pen¬ 
sion  Office  will  provide  cost  figures 
for  both  lump  sum  purchase  and 
installment  purchase  of  such  credit. 

Teachers  desiring  such  direct  in¬ 
formation  should  write  to  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund,  Box  1780.  Trenton  25.  For 
general  information  on  the  retire¬ 
ment  system  and  individual  prob¬ 
lems,  teachers  may  write  to  NJEA 
Pension  Information.  180  W.  State 
St.,  Trenton  8. 
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A  PUBLIC  HEARING  on  A-9,  tho  NJEA 
bill  for  raising  tha  schadula  of  minimum 
faachar  salariat,  it  baing  bald  on  April  24. 
Various  proponanfs  and  opponanfs  of  tha 
maasura  wars  atkad  to  appaar  bafora  tha 
Education  Committaa  of  tha  Assambly  at 
4:00  p.m.  in  tha  Stata  Houta,  Tranton.  Pic* 
turas  and  nawt  on  tha  outcome  of  this  hear¬ 
ing  will  appaar  in  tha  June  REVIEW. 

Harper  Introduces 
Consolidation  Aid  Bill 

Senator  George  B.  Harper  (R., 
Sussex)  has  introduced  two  measures 
to  provide  State  aid  encouragement 
for  consolidated  school  districts.  S-138 
and  S-139  would  provide  the  same 
incentive  for  consolidation  of  districts 
as  is  provided  in  the  present  State  aid 
formula  for  regional  school  districts. 

Both  bills  have  been  endorsed  by 
the  NJEA. 

The  Harper  bills  would  require  of 
consolidated  districts  only  a  3  mill 
local  fair  share  for  the  first  five  years 
of  consolidation  and  a  4  mill  local  fair 
share  for  the  next  five.  At  the  end  of 
the  ten  year  period  they  would  once 
again  be  treated  as  regular  districts 
under  the  formula  which  requires  a 
.S  mill  local  fair  share  tax.  The  bill 
would  also  cover  all  districts  which 
were  consolidated  in  the  past. 

Cost  of  the  consolidation  incentive 
would  be  about  $1,400,000. 


Pension  Bill,  S-33,  Now  Up  to  Governor 


The  possible  return  to  some  2,000 
New  Jersey  teachers  of  their  previous 
right  to  avoid  social  security  coverage 
under  the  State  Retirement  System 
now  rests  in  the  pen  hand  of  New 
Jersey’s  Governor  Meyner.  As  this 
issue  of  the  Review  goes  to  press, 
the  Governor  has  still  not  asked  that 
the  bill  be  sent  to  his  desk  nor  has 
he  given  any  direct  indications  of 
his  intention  to  either  sign  or  veto  the 


Allow  July  I  Retirement 

The  NJEIA  sponsored  bill,  S-33, 
would  allow  men  teachers  bom  be¬ 
tween  Jan.  1,  1892  and  Jan.  2,  1894 
and  women  teachers  bom  between 
Jan.  1,  1892  and  Jan.  2,  1897  to  re¬ 
tire  before  July  1  of  this  year  with¬ 
out  being  subject  to  a  social  security 
deduction  from  their  State  retirement 
allowances.  Previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  new  federal  Social  Security  Act 
of  August,  1956,  these  teachers  were 
able  to  retire  shortly  before  obtaining 
social  security  coverage,  have  no  de¬ 
duction  made  from  their  State  allow¬ 
ances,  and  then  secure  the  additional 
social  security  benefit  through  other 
employment.  The  federal  act  made 
this  group  immediately  subject  to 
social  security  coverage  thus  denying 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION 


the  — 


Television 

"Progress" 

weekly  half-hour  color  television  program  produced  by  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association. 

Dale  Subjact 

May  4  “Is  Scholarship  Forgotten?" 

’’  11  “After  Graduation  What?” 

”  18  “What  about  Educational  TV?” 

”  25  “100  Years  of  Education”  (last  show  of  the  season) 


WRCV-TV.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"Junior  Town  Meeting" 


Channel  3 


Saturday,  1 :00  p.m. 


weekly  half-hour  program  presenting  high  school  students  in  a  lively  debate  on 
some  current  topic  in  the  news. 


WATV,  Newark 


Channel  13 


Saturday,  1 :30  p.m. 


them  any  opportunity  for  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  special  retirement  op¬ 
portunity. 

Handled  by  Haines 

The  measure  was  originally  spon¬ 
sored  by  Senators  McCay  (R.,  Bur¬ 
lington),  Dumont  (R.,  Warren), 
Jones  (R.,  Bergen),  and  Farley  (R., 
Atlantic).  It  was  passed  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  on  April  1  by  a  52-1 
vote.  Assemblyman  Hymen  B.  Mintz 
(R.,  Elssex)  cast  the  only  dissenting 
vote.  The  bill  was  handled  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  chamber  by  Assemblyman  C. 
William  Haines  (R.,  Burlington). 

One-Year  Cost  of  A-9 
Estimated  at  $851,000 

If  Assembly  bill  9  were  to  take 
effect  next  September,  it  would  in¬ 
crease  local  school  budgets  in  New 
Jersey  by  $851,000.  It  would  result 
in  significant  increases  in  school  costs 
in  fewer  than  one-third  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  school  districts. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  the 
NJEA  Research  Division  in  an  effort 
to  estimate  the  cost  effects  of  the 
NJEA’s  proposed  statewide  schedule 
of  minimum  salaries.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  the 
Newton-Hauser  bill  will  not  take 
effect  next  September.  As  written  it 
would  become  effective  in  1958. 

The  NJEA  cost  estimate  is  obtained 
by  estimating  the  1957-58  cost  of  the 
new  A-9  for  each  individual  teacher, 
and  subtracting  from  that  figure  the 
increase  already  provided  for  in  the 
local  budget  for  next  year.  The  dif¬ 
ference  measures  the  added  local  cost 
resulting  from  A-9.  These  figures  do 
not  allow  for  staff  increases  or  teacher 
turnover,  and  do  not  take  into  account 
credit  for  military  service,  since  this 
information  is  not  available. 

Local  increases  completely  wiped 
out  any  additional  costs  for  A-9  in 
209  school  districts;  and  the  cost  was 
not  over  $1,000  in  an  additional  143 
districts.  The  first-year  cost  of  A-9, 
computed  this  way,  would  exceed 
$1,000  in  only  one  district  in  three. 
There  are  172  districts  which  have 
guides  with  a  4-year  minimum  and 
maximum  equal  to  or  higher  than 
those  in  A-9.  These  districts  employ 
59%  of  the  teachers  in  New  Jersey. 
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1  N  North  Plainfield  High  School  we 

have  had  core  planned  classes  for 
four  years.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  a  seventh-grade  core  group  was 
added  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will 
be  extended  to  grade  eight  next  year, 
in  order  that  the  core  program  will 
be  continuous  from  grade  7  through 
grade  10. 

While  the  courses  of  study  in  Eng¬ 
lish  were  being  revised  prior  to  1952, 
it  was  suggested  that  students  who 
were  having  reading  difficulties  be 
given  a  longer  period  of  time  with 
the  same  teacher  to  provide  for  cor¬ 
rective  and  remedial  work.  Thus,  the 
present  core  was  born.  Students  were 
assigned  to  the  class  if  their  past  edu¬ 
cational  performance  indicated  a  need 
for  remedial  and  special  instruction 
in  reading  and  other  language  skills 
as  well  as  further  help  in  arithmetic 
fundamentals  and  problem  solving 
techniques.  They  met  as  a  group  for 
three  consecutive  class  periods  in  the 
morning  and  for  one  supervised  study 
period  in  the  afternoon.  Grades  were 
given  for  English  I,  social  studies  and 
general  mathematics. 

Continued  Next  Year 

In  1955-56  the  core  plan  was  con- 
cinued  at  the  sophomore  level  with  the 
same  students  who  had  been  together 
in  their  freshman  year. 

The  ninth  grade  group  now  meets 
for  three  periods  in  the  morning  from 
8:30  until  11.00  a.  m.  The  present 
sophomore  group  meets  during  two 
consecutive  periods  in  the  afternoon 


and  confines  itself  to  the  work  of 
English  II  and  U.  S.  history  I. 

Elach  fall  students  from  four  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  have  come  together  in 
the  ninth  grade  group.  Although  a 
few  have  known  one  another  before, 
the  greatest  problem  of  the  entire 
group  has  been  to  become  part  of  the 
school  and  part  of  the  class  group.  To 
help  solve  this  problem  we  sing  the 
school  songs  and  we  cheer  —  luckily 
the  room  is  somewhat  soundproof. 
We  make  diagrams  of  the  school 
building  and  visit  the  library.  Prob¬ 
lems  in  math  are  geared  around  pur¬ 
chasing  a  student  activity  ticket.  Is 
it  a  good  buy?  If  one  attends  all  foot¬ 
ball  games,  what  will  be  the  cost  at 
the  “gate.”  What  will  be  saved  by  buy¬ 
ing  an  S.  A.  T.?  One  problem  leads 
to  another  and  the  end  result  is  often 
the  purchase  of  an  S.  A.  T.  and  atten¬ 
dance  at  games,  plays,  dances,  and 
receipt  of  the  school  paper.  The  stu¬ 
dents  become  part  of  the  school  with¬ 
out  being  too  conscious  of  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

U.  S.  history  I  was  substituted  for 
social  studies  as  a  freshman  course 
this  year.  There  are  a  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  school  who  recently  have 
come  from  foreign  countries.  Italy, 
Greece,  Germany,  Ireland  and  China 
are  represented.  We  discussed  the  dif- 


by  Mrs.  Katherine  D.  Wolff 

core  subjects  teacher 

No.  Plainfield  H.  S. 

Acuities  they  had  in  learning  about 
their  new  country  in  contrast  with 
those  of  us  who  were  lucky  enough 
to  have  been  born  here.  French  and 
Spanish  records  were  played  without 
prior  comment  to  give  the  class  a 
taste  of  how  a  language  sounds  to  un¬ 
accustomed  ears.  Students  interviewed 
friends  and  relatives  who  had  come 
from  other  countries  and  gave  reports 
to  the  class.  An  informal  invitation 
was  written  to  one  of  the  custodians 
who  spoke  to  the  class  about  his  choice 
of  country  and  how  he  became  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States.  He  is  an 
avid  baseball  fan  and  spoke  with 
pride  about  the  opening  ceremony 
where  he  sees  his  flag  and  hears  the 
anthem  of  his  country. 

Making  History  Book 

Groups  were  arranged  by  personal 
choice  for  work  on  pages  of  a  special 
history  book  which  they  are  now  in 
the  process  of  making.  A  student  sup¬ 
plied  cardboard  which  was  covered 
with  wall  paper  samples.  Every  cover 
had  to  be  measured  and  processed 
neatly.  In  order  to  decide  what  would 


Where  pupils  still  need  remedial  instruction 
in  basic  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  skills, 
North  Plainfield  H.S.  uses  a  ”core  program.” 
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{continued  from  previous  page) 
go  into  the  book  eventually,  there  had 
to  be  reading,  accurate  reporting,  or¬ 
ganizing.  editing,  typing,  mimeo¬ 
graphing.  art  work  and  charts.  Copies 
of  this  book  will  be  given  to  our  new¬ 
comers  and  each  student  will  have  his 
own.  Elach  one  will  make  his  own 
table  of  contents  and  index  and  add 
his  own  illustrations  to  supplement 
the  pictures  appearing  on  the  printed 
pages. 

Camp  Kilmer  Interest 

(^amp  Kilmer  is  near  us,  so  the 
Hungarian  refugees  seem  almost  like 
neighbors.  Why  do  people  come  lo 
our  country  today?  Is  there  a  great 
difference  between  their  reasons  and 
those  of  the  coloni  ts?  Even  though 
reading  is  difficult  for  many  of  the 
group,  they  found  the  answers  in 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

For  every  written  or  oral  report 
credit  in  English  is  given  for  organi¬ 
zation  and  presentation. 

In  the  study  of  our  communities 
the  question  arose  concerning  costs  of 
running  a  municipality.  Surveys  were 
made  of  facilities  paid  for  locally. 
People  were  interviewed.  A  letter  was 
composed  by  a  group  and  sent  to  the 
local  tax  assessor  inviting  him  to 
come  to  school  to  answer  questions 
that  another  group  had  prepared.  The 
assessor  came,  and  after  he  had  an¬ 
swered  the  list  of  questions  he  re- 

1 N  the  modern  classroom,  there  arc 
many  occasions  when  pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers  need  more  information  than  that 
which  is  already  available  in  the 
school.  The  pupils  and  the  teacher 
often  decide  that  they  should  write  to 
somebody  for  help.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  a  practical  application  of  their 
skills.  so  a  letter  is  composed  and 
mailed. 

M  hen  this  process  is  undertaken 
with  care,  the  recipient  is  flattered 
sufficiently  to  interrupt  his  regular 
responsibilities  long  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  helpful  reply.  When  the  letter 
is  poorly  written,  the  person  addressed 
becomes  irritated  and  finds  fault  with 
the  work  of  the  school.  He  cites  in¬ 
stances  of  poor  penmanship,  inaccur¬ 
ate  spelling,  weak  sentence  structure 
and  fuzzy  expression  when  he  talks  to 
his  associates  although  his  business  or 
professional  experience  bids  him  lo 
send  a  polite,  uncritical  reply  to  all 
mail  that  reaches  his  desk. 


plied  to  questions  from  the  floor. 
A  student  chairman  led  a  summary 
session.  Students  took  notes  which 
were  checked  and  placed  in  notebooks. 
Pictures  of  houses  were  mounted.  Un¬ 
der  each  was  listed  real  and  assessed 
values.  Using  various  rates  per  $100 
for  these  homes,  the  students  figured 
real  estate  taxes.  This  gave  them  drill 
in  practical  arithmetic  skills.  This  led 
to  the  study  of  insurance.  We  are 
now  involved  in  a  unit  on  real  estate 
insurance.  This  will  lead  naturally  to 
a  study  of  social  security,  hospitali¬ 
zation  plans,  accident,  sickness  and 
life  insurance.  Federal  income  tax 
will  be  discussed.  All  of  these  will 
provide  adequate  opportunity  for  drills 
in  mathematics.  W’e  keep  in  mind  that 
for  many  of  these  students  the  general 
mathematics  course  will  be  a  terminal 
one. 

Knowing  Each  Other 

“Getting  To  Know  You”  could  be 
our  theme  song.  The  students  and 
teacher  get  to  know  each  other.  Each 
pupil  is  a  real  person.  Sometimes 
work  has  to  be  custom  built  to  over¬ 
come  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  in¬ 
feriority.  These  students  need  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  security  and  success.  With 
group  work  everyone  can  find  some 
job  he  can  do. 

Parallel  to  group  work  there  is 
constant  drill  and  work  with  skills. 
Vocabulary  building  and  reading  drills 

With  Pen  in  Hand 

by  Dr.  Ablett  H.  Hury 

assistant  commissioner  of  education 
State  Department  of  Education 

A  few  specific  suggestions  may 
prove  helpful: 

1.  The  paper  and  envelope  should  be  ap¬ 
propriate  to  business  correspondence. 

2.  The  penmanship  should  be  legible  and 
neat;  the  spelling,  correct. 

3.  The  letter  should  be  accurately  directed. 
Be  careful  that  proper  names  are  spelled 
correctly. 

4.  The  letter  should  be  written  after  all 
locally  available  sources  such  as  the  school 
or  class  library  and  the  town  library  have 
been  consulted.  Otherwise,  the  recipient 
is  likely  to  conclude  that  the  writer  is 
motivated  more  by  laziness  than  curiosity. 

5.  When  information  is  requested,  the  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  specific  and  should  not 
require  a  lengthy  reply.  "Please  send  me 
all  information  about  .  .  ."  poses  a  help¬ 
less  situation.  Another  kind  of  disconcert- 


to  increase  speed  and  comprehension 
are  stressed.  Even  the  poorest  readers 
can  succeed  when  work  is  geared  to 
possible  achievement.  We  have  groups 
in  reading  just  as  certainly  as  do  the 
lower  grades,  but  they  are  no  longer 
“bluebirds”,  “robins”  or  “sparrows.” 
Neither  are  they  “parrots.”  Gradually 
tensions  lessen,  minor  achievements 
lead  to  greater  effort,  and  success 
leads  to  determination  to  go  on. 
School  atmosphere  changes  when  fail¬ 
ure  is  not  constant. 

The  students  are  held  to  standards 
of  achievement  and  do  not  go  into 
the  next  class  until  they  have  passed 
the  subjects  for  which  they  are  given 
full  credit. 

Apply  in  Regular  Classes 
After  carefully  guided  work  in  the 
core  groups,  students  should  be  able 
to  apply  their  attitude  and  skills  lo 
regular  class  work. 

W'^orking  with  groups  is  not  easy, 
but  it  is  tremendously  rewarding. 
When  a  parent  says  that  her  son  enjoys 
going  to  school  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  all  of  the  planning,  persever¬ 
ance  and  patience  seem  worth  while. 

Just  as  the  heart  of  an  apple  is  its 
core,  so  can  the  center  of  course  plan¬ 
ning  for  some  of  our  pupils  be  the 
“core”.  I  believe  that  we  can  truly 
“give  an  apple”  to  the  student  by 
cooperative,  carefully  planned  work 
in  core  subjects. 

ing  letfar  tfarfs,  "I  am  writing  a  farm 
papar  on  tha  junior  high  school.  What 
do  you  think  about  junior  high  schools?" 

6.  A  raasonabla  time  should  bo  allowod  for 
reply.  To  racaive  on  Wednesday  a  latter 
stating,  "I  need  tha  information  for  my 
class  on  this  Friday,"  rovaals  a  dosira  for 
spaed  that  cannot  be  achieved  even  in 
the  jet  age. 

7.  Tha  school  or  tha  class  should  work  out 
a  plan  that  will  not  result  in  any  parson 
or  organization  being  flooded  with  mul¬ 
tiple  requests  for  the  same  materials. 

In  conclusion,  while  many  business¬ 
men  and  public  officials  are  willing 
to  divert  their  attention  from  their 
primary  responsibility  in  order  to  help 
a  pupil  or  a  teacher,  there  are  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  amount  of  time  and  ener¬ 
gy  available  for  this  purpose.  The 
writer  should  realize  that  his  letter 
will  likely  prove  to  be  an  interruption 
of  the  recipient's  regular  work  and 
endeavor  to  reduce  this  effect  as  much 
as  possible. 
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For  an  athletic  program 


that  is  a  part  of  the  educational  program 


here  are  the  qualifications 


by  Dr.  Harry  M.  Rice 

principal 
Bloom  field  HS. 


What  Do  I  Look  For  in  a  Coach? 


The  first  quality  that  I  look  for  in 
a  coach  is  his  professional  ability  as 
a  teacher  on  the  staff.  He  is  a  teacher 
first  and  then  a  coach.  Teaching  is  of 
primary  importance  whether  it  is  in 
the  classroom  or  in  an  athletic  sport. 
This  does  not  mean  that  coaching  is 
of  lesser  importance  than  classroom 
teaching  nor  that  cla.-sroom  teaching 
is  of  secondary  importance  to  coach¬ 
ing.  It  means  that  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum  encompasses  both  academic  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  classroom  and  athletic  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  various  sports. 

It's  Part  of  a  Program 

The  athletic  program  is  part  of  the 
educational  program;  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  subject  taught  and  one 
from  which  educational  experiences 
are  derived  by  participants,  both  con¬ 
testants  and  spectators.  More  pre¬ 
cisely,  the  athletic  program  is  part  of 
the  physical  education  program.  The 
objectives  of  the  athletic  program 
fiiust  be  in  harmony  with  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  physical  education  just  as 
the  objectives  of  physical  education 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  secondary  education.  The 
athletic  program  then  is  as  much  the 
responsibility  of  the  principal  as  is 


the  instruction  in  any  other  subject. 
The  relationship  then  of  the  coach 
with  the  staff  should  be  consonant 
with  the  highest  level  of  the  teaching 
profession.  He  is  a  teacher  first,  and 
then  a  coach. 

The  next  quality  that  I  look  for  in 
a  coach — does  he  know  his  subject 
sport  for  which  he  is  an  applicant  to 
coach?  What  participation  has  he 
had.  high  school,  college,  or  profes¬ 
sional?  Experience  as  a  player,  al¬ 
though  not  always  a  requisite  for 
successful  coaching,  establishes  con¬ 
fidence  of  professional  colleagues,  the 
students,  and  the  community  that  the 
coach  knows  his  subject.  To  have 
played  the  sport  with  reasonable  suc¬ 
cess,  to  have  experienced  being 
coached  as  a  participant  in  the  sport, 
and  to  have  earned  the  praise  and 
recommendation  of  his  coach  as  a 
worthy  candidate  for  a  position  of 
leadership  in  coaching,  is  a  first  step 
of  primary  importance  in  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  coaching  position  on 
my  staff.  Knowing  your  subject  sport 
by  being  an  outstanding  player  will 
not  of  itself  insure  success  as  a  coach. 
Just  as  a  teacher  may  know  his  sub¬ 
ject  well,  but  flounder  in  putting  it 
across  to  his  pupils,  so  may  a  suc¬ 


cessful  college  star  in  athletics  be 
out  of  field  in  coaching  unless  he 
can  adjust  from  the  player  role  to 
the  role  of  the  teacher.  This  then  leads 
me  to  the  priceless  talent  of  all  human 
beings.  Some  of  us  have  attempted  to 
describe  it,  but  few  of  us  are  able  to 
define  it  completelv.  It  is  known  as 
PERSONALITY. 

Depends  on  Personality 
The  personality  of  the  teacher  de¬ 
termines  in  a  large  measure  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  good  teacher.  The  personable 
coach  has  qualities  that  attract  boys 
to  respect  his  personality,  to  be  loyal 
and  seek  his  approbation  in  doing 
their  best.  They  have  faith,  con¬ 
fidence,  and  abiding  loyalty  in  his 
teaching.  There  are  various  ways 
that  coaches  may  build  up  “esprit  de 
corps”  in  the  boys  they  coach.  Scho¬ 
lastic  eligibility,  physical  condition¬ 
ing,  training  rules,  rules  of  the  sport, 
moral  and  spiritual  values,  code  of 
dress  and  pupil  conduct,  and  loyalty 
to  the  team  and  the  school  are  all 
primary  in  the  teaching  of  a  success¬ 
ful  coach.  He  may  win  athletic  con¬ 
tests,  but  if  he  fails  in  these  funda¬ 
mentals  of  teaching  the  true  and 
*  (continued  on  next  page) 


(continued  from  previous  page) 
proper  perspective  of  values  in  life  he 
has  not  been  a  success. 

The  rules  of  training  and  standards 
of  conduct  should  be  drawn  up  and 
explained  by  the  coach  to  his  boys. 
A  personal  letter  from  the  coach  to 
the  boys  and  a  letter  to  the  parents  is 
one  way  to  get  across  understanding 
of  what  the  coach  expects  in  his  sport. 
A  more  personal  approach  is  for  the 
coach  to  visit  the  homes  of  his  boys 
and  meet  the  parents  face-to-face. 
Answer  the  parents’  questions  about 
the  policy  and  organization  of  the 
sport.  Reassurance  to  the  parents  that 
the  best  interests  of  their  son  are  first 
in  the  coach’s  mission  goes  a  long 
way  to  projecting  the  personality  of 
both  the  coach  and  the  school  and 
community  he  serves. 

Look  for  Character 
Finally,  a  basic  quality  that  I  look 
for  in  a  coach  is  character.  It  is  of 
first  importance  in  the  profession  of 
teaching.  “Character  is  what  we  are; 
reputation,  what  people  think  we  are.” 
A  coach  is  in  a  position  to  have  a 
stronger  influence  for  good  in  the 
lives  of  his  boys  than  any  other  staff 


member.  The  first  test  of  character 
in  athletics  is  that  rules  of  eligibility 
for  participants  shall  be  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to.  The  participant  in  the  sport 
must  meet  all  requirements  to  enter 
the  sport.  The  coach  will  not  com¬ 
promise  with  rules  and  regulations, 
such  as  smoking,  drinking,  gambling 
et  al.,  in  clearing  players  for  his  sport. 
Players  who  are  in  danger  or  risk  of 
a  physical  injury  being  aggravated 
are  not  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
sport  until  cleared  by  the  team  phy¬ 
sician.  Conduct  unbecoming  a  player, 
foul  and  abusive  language  by  a 
player  are  not  permitted.  A  coach 
should  never  tolerate  insubordination 
in  relations  with  his  players.  A  coach 
never  argues  with  officials  nor  dem¬ 
onstrates  uncontrolled  emotions  in  the 
crises  of  winning  or  losing  an  athletic 
contest.  Cahnness  in  victory  or  de¬ 
feat  is  a  necessary  virtue. 

How  shall  we  evaluate  our  coaches? 
1  believe  in  the  principle  of  healthy 
competition  in  athletics,  as  I  believe 
in  a  free  and  competitive  enterprise 
system.  But  we  must  not  evaluate  the 
coach  solely  on  his  won-lost  record, 
any  more  than  we  would  (or  should) 


THE  ARDENT  INQUIRER 

Dear  Mr.  ELditor: 

It  gets  harder  and  harder  to  tell  if  I  am  teaching  7th  graders  geography 
and  grammar  or  if  I  just  have  them  around  so  I  can  put  the  heat  on  to  make 
them  go  home  and  sell  this  or  that. 

Of  course  it  always  starts  in  the  first  part  of  school  with  season  tickets 
to  all  the  sports  events.  Pretty  soon  a  big  fogo  sets  up  and  we  are  selling 
magazines  all  over  the  place.  Then  if  it  isn’t  magazines  the  kids  sell,  its  P.T.A. 
membership  or  Red  Cross  or  something.  You  know  —  like  Christmas  music 
to  which  nobody  comes  if  we  don’t  charge  for  it  and  so  on. 

I  don’t  know  why  but  some  days  it  just  seems  to  me  that  I  spend  all  day, 
or  most  all  day,  trying  to  figure  out  why  1  got  too  much  or  not  enough  money. 
1  get  in  quite  a  dither  by  the  end  of  school  those  days — the  kids  don’t  like  to 
sit  and  sit  and  I’m  too  busy  trying  to  locate  a  50^  shortage  to  teach  classes. 

Once  a  dollar  bill  got  pushed  under  the  desk  blotter.  It  took  two  days 
to  come  out  even  that  time.  My  principal  said  something  about  hunting  for 
that  dollar  after  school  but  I  told  him  I  was  taking  courses  after  school.  He 
looked  all  funny  and  kind  of  scared  and  went  down  the  hall  shaking  his  head 
and  kind  of  talking  to  himself. 

I  don’t  know  what  made  him  act  so  queer,  because  I  was  doing  the  best 
1  could  and  he  always  talks  about  the  wonderful  social  values  that  are  taught 
by  the  unselfish  giving  by  the  children.  Of  course  some  do  need  some  en¬ 
couragement  so  some  times  prizes  are  given  for  turning  in  the  most  money. 
Once  the  prize  was  a  year’s  subscription  to  a  comic  book  for  every  dollar’s 
worth  of  tickets  sold  for  a  movie  for  the  benefit  of  the  photography  club. 
That  was  a  mighty  good  idea  and  a  lot  of  tickets  were  sold.  Big  Chick  Rink 
sold  the  most.  His  teacher  figured  he  would  be  getting  that  comic  book  until 
he  was  46. 

Respectfully, 

D.  Nation 


evaluate  a  teacher  of  an  academic 
subject,  solely  on  the  number  of  500- 
plus  scores  his  students  in  any  one 
year  received  in  the  College  Board 
Examinations. 

Teaches  Sportsmanship 
Other  criteria  might  well  be  the 
coaches’  pervading  influence  in  main¬ 
taining  standards  of  morality,  de¬ 
cency,  honor  and  courage;  in  his 
building  self-confidence  (with  a  leav¬ 
ening  of  humility) ;  the  teaching  of 
cooperation,  good  will  and  under¬ 
standing.  As  a  former  Social  Studies 
teacher,  who  loved  his  work,  I  can 
see  with  clarity  too,  the  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity,  even  the  inescapable  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  coach  to  practice  and 
teach  good  sportsmanship,  which  is 
an  essential  ingredient  in  good  citi¬ 
zenship.  I  must  face  up  to  my  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  teaching  of  good  sports¬ 
manship,  but  I  owe  it  to  plain  candor 
to  submit  that  the  coach  is  the  one 
on  the  firing  line.  It  is  he,  primarily, 
who  determines  the  tenor  of  sports¬ 
manship  in  his  players — and  the  spec¬ 
tators.  When  the  coach  walks  out  on 
the  field,  or  the  basketball  court  with 
his  boys,  he  is  the  school.  When  he 
sits  on  the  bench,  and  lives  through 
a  decision  which  he  believes  is  in¬ 
correct,  he  is  the  school.  None  of  us 
in  the  schools  stands  so  often  in  the 
white  floodlight  of  publicity,  as  the 
coach.  It’s  good  to  win,  but  it  is 
what  the  coach  is,  that  is  important. 
You  all  remember  with  me,  “Your 
actions  speak  so  loud  that  I  cannot 
hear  what  you  say.” 

What  I  Look  For 

In  conclusion  then,  these  four  qual¬ 
ities  are  attributes  that  I  look  for  in 
a  coach: 

1.  He  is  first  a  teacher,  then  a 
coach. 

2.  He  knows  his  coaching  sport; 
his  experience  as  a  player  and  a 
coach  is  demonstrated  by  his 
leadership. 

3.  His  personality  pervades  the 
sport  he  coaches  and  sustains  an 
abiding  interest  by  the  staff,  the 
students  and  the  community. 

4.  His  character  is  subscribed  to  in 

^  both  playing  the  sport  he 

coaches  and  the  faculty  he  is  a 
part  of  by  the  students,  both 
I  contestants  and  spectators. 

The  philosophy  of  a  good  coach 
should  be,  “A  GAME  WORTH 
PLAYING  IS  WORTH  WINNING 
FAIRLY.” 
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HELPING  DISMANTLE  a  lO-W  NEA  birthday 
caka  and  carving  tha  first  piaca  at  tha  Bargan 
County  Education  Association  dinner  wara  Donald 
Duff,  BCEA  prasidant;  Lana  Poracca,  NEA  State 
Director;  and  Marvin  Read,  NJEA  auistant  editor. 
Tha  9i9antic  caka  was  produced  by  tha  bakin9 
classes  at  tha  Bar9an  Vocational  and  Technical 
H.S.  under  tha  supervision  of  teacher  Frank  J. 
Varhaul. 


New  Jersey  teachers  had  their  cake 
and  ate  it  too,  at  county  dinners  .  .  . 


HONORING  THE  NEA 


HEADING  THE  PROGRAM  at  tha  Esses  County  NEA 
Centennial  Dinner  held  in  tha  Terrace  Room  of  tha 
Mosque  Theater,  Newark  wara  Leonard  E.  Bast,  Ia9islativa 
chairman  of  tha  State  Federated  Boards;  Ray  J.  Ast,  Jr., 
dinner  co-chairman;  Kate  McAuliffe,  dinner  co-chairman; 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  NBC  news  analyst;  N.  J.  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Robart  B.  Meyner;  Dr.  Frederick  L  Hipp,  NJEA 
eiecutive  secretary;  Mrs.  Horanca  Phranar,  ECEA  vice- 
president;  and  Bert  Card,  ECEA  prasidant. 


AWARDS  FOR  a  newspaper,  a  layman,  and  an  educator 
were  made  by  the  Cape  May  Education  Association  at 
its  NEA  Centennial  banquet  on  April  4.  At  tha  presenta¬ 
tions  were  Richard  Bennett,  editor  of  the  GAZETTE 
NEWS;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGoniqle,  NJEA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  representative;  Anthony  Laxarro,  NJEA  Laqisla- 
tive  Committee  representative;  Georqe  Dawson,  recipient 
of  the  laymen's  award;  Paul  Freed,  CMEA  past-presi¬ 
dent;  and  County  Superintendent  Willard  Matthews, 
recipient  of  a  life  membership  in  the  A.A.S.A. 


AT  THE  BURLINGTON 
COUNTY  Education  As¬ 
sociation  dinner,  past- 
president  Georqe  Darn 
cut  the  NEA  birthday 
cake;  while  Mrs.  Edith 
H.  Davis,  BCEA  presi¬ 
dent,  received  the  first 
piece  from  Theresa  Ci- 
mino,  president  of  the 
Burlinqton  H.  S.  FTA 
club. 


LIGHTING  THE  CANDLES  on  the  Centennial  birth¬ 
day  cake  at  the  Hudson  County  Education  Association 
dinner  ware  Dr.  Arnold  Reitze,  HCEA  1st  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Jamas  E.  Corcoran,  HCEA  president;  Fred 
Branca,  NJEA  director  of  field  service;  and  Jeannette 
Waters,  NJEA  Executive  Committee  representative. 


Cakes  and  candles  tell  the  story 
of  a  unified  teaching  profession. 

Local,  County,  State,  and  National 
Education  Associations,  each  working 
most  effectively  for  educational 
progress  at  their  level  of  the 
American  system  of  government. 

— An  Educated  People  Moves  Freedom  Forward — 

1857  - 1957 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  Education  Association 
held  its  NEA  Centennial  Dinner  at  Leesburq  on 
April  "Cutting  the  caka”  were  Floyd  Nacser, 
CCEA  president;  Sherwood  Wilson,  president. 
Rural  Teache.'s  Assn.;  Gladys  Gaven,  president, 
Vineland  Teachers  Assn.;  Freda  Scribner,  NJEA 
Treasurer;  Paul  Amaranto,  president,  Bridgeton 
Teachers  Council;  and  Michael  Paterno,  president, 
Millville  Teachers  Council. 


EDISON  SUPERINTENDENT  Joseph  M.  Ruggieri 
was  this  year's  recipient  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Scroll  presented  by  the  Middlesex  County 
Teachers'  Association.  Watching  the  proceedings 
at  the  annual  MCTA  dinner  were  Mrs.  Ruggieri; 
Mr.  Ruggieri;  William  Jelin,  MCTA  past-presi¬ 
dent;  and  Mrs.  Alice  Kerr,  MCTA  vice-president. 


SENATOR  TOM  HILLERY  received  Morris  County's 
"distinguished  service  to  education"  award  at  the 
MCEA-NEA  Centennial  Dinner  on  April  3.  Making 
the  presentation  at  Morristown  H.S.  ceremonies 
were  Earl  Moran,  MCEA  vice-president;  Grace  K. 
Eagles,  MCEA  president;  Gerald  Hopkins,  NJEA 
Legislative  Committee  representative;  Senator 
Hillary;  and  Louis  Cronholm,  NJEA  Executive 
Committee  representative. 


COUNTY  LEADERS  at  the  Gloucester  County 
NEA  Centennial  dinner  at  Glassboro  STC  on 
April  4  were  (1st  row)  Hazel  Miller,  GCEA  past- 
president;  Mrs.  Jessie  Hughes,  GCEA  treasurer; 
Sarah  Stump,  GCEA  vice-president;  (2nd  row) 
Herbert  Genu,  GCEA  president;  Morris  Schmoll, 
GCEA  secretary;  Philip  Geary,  featured  speaker; 
Assemblyman  Milton  Silver;  County  Superintendent 
J.  Harvey  Shue;  and  Senator  Harold  W.  Hannold. 
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WATCHING  THE  CANDLE- 
LIGHTING  c«r«mony  at  tha  Hun- 
tardon  County  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  NEA  Cantannial  banquat  ara 
Eldon  Vossallar,  HCEA  prasidant; 
Clauda  Schmitt;  Mrs.  Dunbar; 
Sanator  Waslay  Lanca;  Mrs.  Philip 
Gabhart;  Judqa  Philip  Gabhart, 
mambar  of  tha  Stata  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Namath. 


HEADING  tha  NEA  Cantannial  dinnar  hald 
in  Somarsat  County  warn  William  Suthar- 
land,  Stata  Board  of  Education;  Ernest 
Gilliland,  county  suparintandant;  Dr.  Ashlay 
Montagu,  faaturad  spaakar;  Jaan  Finlayson, 
dinnar  chairman;  Mahlon  Mark,  SCEA  prasi¬ 
dant;  and  Robert  Eldar,  prasidant  of  tha 
county  boards  of  education. 


GUESTS  at  the  Passaic  County  Education  Auocia- 
tion  dinnar  on  April  9  included  (lit  row)  Mrs. 
John  Junda,  Mrs.  Emma  E.  Newton,  Dr.  Fradarick 
L  Hipp,  Sanator  Frank  Sharshin,  Dr.  Bertha  Law¬ 
rence,  (2nd  row)  Ralph  Kahs,  Jaanna  Van  Wyk, 
Mattie  Doramus,  Joseph  Gorab,  Lana  Poracca, 
Assemblyman  Arnold  Smith,  Assemblyman  Thomas 
Lanio,  and  Gary  Galanti. 


SUSSEX  TEACHERS  prasantad  life  mambarships 
in  their  county  association  to  five  teachers  who 
have  taught  for  35  yaars.  Racaiving  cartificatas 
at  tha  NEA  Cantannial  Dinnar  on  April  4  warn 
Mrs.  Mildred  Dutchar,  Newton;  Mrs.  Floranca 
Burd,  Andover;  Mrs.  Grace  Doland,  Newton  H.S.; 
Mildred  Graabnar,  Newton  H.S.;  and  Mrs.  Gladys 
May,  Franklin. 


OFFICERS  of  tha  Ocean  County  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  at  its  dinnar  honoring  tha  NEA  Cantannial 
ware  Mrs.  Lana  B.  Elwall,  OCEA  sacratary;  Alvah 
Constantine,  OCEA  vice-president;  David  Oxan- 
ford,  OCEA  prasidant;  and  Thomas  King,  OCEA 
treasurer. 


The  person  in  charge  of  your  school* s  library 
may  be  one  of  the  most  misunderstood  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  school  faculty.  Is  she  recognized 
as  the  careful  coordinator  of  all  supplemen¬ 
tary  materials  or  as  ..  . 


Only  a  Librarian? 


0  NE  sultry  September  afternoon 
many  minutes  after  the  last  bell  had 
rung,  a  pupil  came  into  the  school 
library  to  choose  a  book  for  an  as¬ 
signed  book  report.  The  boy  was 
accompanied  by  an  obviously  impa¬ 
tient  parent  who,  casting  an  eye  in 
my  direction,  suggested  that  her  son 
ask  the  teacher  for  help. 

“Oh!  Ma,  she’s  no  teacher — she’s 
only  a  librarian.” 

Mother  made  a  hasty  apology: 
“Oh!  ’scuse  me,  I  thought  ‘cha  was 
a  teacher.” 

Have  A  Hazy  View 

Similar  incidents  have  undoubted¬ 
ly  happened  at  one  time  or  another 
in  the  lives  of  other  school  libra¬ 
rians.  Many  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  as  well  as  parents  have  a 
somewhat  hazy  view  of  the  school 

librarian’s  position.  This  is  under¬ 
standable  when  we  realize  the  term 
“Librarian”  is  often  applied  to  every¬ 
one,  whether  professional  or  un¬ 
trained,  who  works  inside  a  library. 

A  professionally  educated  librarian 
is  one  who  has  earned  a  degree  from 
a  recognized  college  plus  taking  one 
year  of  college  training  devoted  to 
education  in  library  work. 

In  addition  to  a  broad  general 

education  and  basic  library  educa- 
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tion,  a  good  school  librarian  abo 
needs  training  as  a  teacher.  Thu 
helps  her  to  better  understand  the 
problems  of  both  fellow  teachers  and 
pupib.  The  librarian  who  has  a 
background  in  as  many  high  school 
subjects  as  possible  is  almost  as  well 
qualified  as  the  “specialist”  in  any 
one  field. 

Librarians  are  persons  with  a  lik¬ 
ing  for  both  books  and  people.  A 
school  librarian  understands  teach¬ 
ers,  students,  and  the  problems  of 
both.  She  knows  their  characteris¬ 
tics  and  their  interests.  The  school 
librarian  should  be  given  the  same 
ranking  and  status  as  teachers  who 
have  comparable  education. 

Welcomes  Suggestions 

Many  teachers  and  administrators 
are  not  cognizant  of  the  diversified 
assistance  which  the  librarian  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer.  They  can  save  them¬ 
selves  much  aggravation  by  consult¬ 
ing  her.  In  this  way  teachers  can  be 
assured  that  material  is  available  for 
their  projects.  The  librarian  wel¬ 
comes  suggestions  when  purchasing 
books.  This  b  in  no  way  to  be 
thought  of  as  doing  her  work  for 
her.  Only  the  teacher  can  have  full 
knowledge  of  the  course  he  is  teach¬ 
ing  and  limited  budgets  make  it  ad- 
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by  Mrs.  Martha  L  Davis 

school  librarian  t 

Somerville  H.  S. 

\ 

visable  to  purchase  materiab  whose 
use  is  to  some  extent  assured.  [ 

Don’t  be  just  a  textbook  teacher!  ^ 
Supplementary  material  is  vital  to 
the  interest  of  the  student  and  the 
library  is  the  place  to  obtain  it.  Your  ; 
librarian  has  a  full-time  job  putting  ^ 
things  at  your  disposal.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  services!  ^ 

Trained  To  Perform 

A  professionally  educated  librarian 
is  trained  to  perform  the  following  ' 
duties  in  a  library: 

1.  Select  books,  periodicals,  and 

other  library  materials  for  pur-  * 

chase. 

2.  Plan  a  working  budget  for  ad¬ 

ministrators  to  use  in  their  al¬ 
location  of  money  for  the  | 

library.  ^ 

3.  Select,  order,  and  care  for 
physical  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies. 

4.  Classify,  catalog,  and  make 

ready  for  use  all  the  books  ‘ 

and  materials  purchased.  This 
alone  can  be  a  full-time  job. 

(continued  on  page  3%) 
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Reading  Research  with  Reluctant  Readers 


As  a  teacher  of  English  in  one  of  the 
State’s  largest  high  schoob,  I  have 
been  assigned  to  teach  a  cross-section 
of  classes  of  pupib  with  a  very  wide 
range  in  abilities  and  interests.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  one  “honors”  EngUsh  class 
of  superior  students,  and  two  average 
college  preparatory  classes,  my  sched¬ 
ule  includes  two  classes  of  very  slow 
juniors — as  we  call  them  “11  ETs”*, 
(“T”  standing  for  terminal  students.) 
These  are  chiefly  pupib  in  industrial 
arts  curricula  who  will  not  continue 
their  education  beyond  high  school. 
Their  I.Q.’s  range  from  48  to  103. 
with  a  median  of  87. 

Comprehension  Poor 

Ebrly  in  the  school  year,  we  bravely 
•>tarted  the  reading  of  de  Kruifs  “Mic¬ 
robe  Hunters”.  But,  when  one  of  the 
girls  wrote  a  brief  paragraph  about 
the  “Mike  Robe  Hunters”,  I  suspected 
we  were  using  the  wrong  book.  When 
we  switched  to  Halliburton’s  “Second 


by  Robert  H.  Bloom 
EngUsh  teacher 
Trenton  Central  HS. 

Book  of  Marveb”,  their  comprehen¬ 
sion  was  still  very  poor ;  and,  naturally, 
they  were  not  interested  in  reading. 

I  was  indeed  puzzled.  On  what 
reading  level  did  these  people  belong? 
What  techniques  could  be  employed 
to  improve  their  reading  ability?  How 
could  I  whet  their  appetite  for  reading 
and  improve  their  vocabulary  and 
comprehension.  Since  the  books  being 
used  were  too  difficult,  which  books 
would  be  more  appropriate? 

To  answer  these  important  questions 
I  made  a  reading  inventory,  taking  a 
typical  running  section  of  160  words 
on  the  Taj  Mahal  from  the  “Second 
Book  of  Marveb”  by  Richard  Halli¬ 
burton. 

Calling  upon  each  of  the  48  pupib  of 
my  11  E(T)  classes  to  read  these  two 
paragraphs  orally  for  me,  I  noted 


errors  in :  ( 1 )  pronunciations  and  sub¬ 
stitutions,  (2)  refusab,  (3)  correc¬ 
tions,  (4)  omissions,  (5)  insertions, 
and  (6)  repetitions.  1  then  asked  five 
factual  questions  to  check  their  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  material  read. 

Over  Half  Fail 

Assuming  that  a  minimum  of  95% 
word  recognition  and  75%  compre¬ 
hension  are  essential  to  all  reading 
leveb,  I  found  that  54%  of  my  11 
E(T)  pupib  failed  in  word  recog¬ 
nition  and/or  comprehension  in  thb 
informal  reading  inventory.  Twelve 
of  the  48  pupib  failed  in  both  recogni¬ 
tion  and  comprehension,  while  14 
others  failed  in  one  or  the  other. 

Four  of  this  latter  group  of  14  fail¬ 
ures  passed  in  recognition,  but  failed 
in  comprehension.  An  analysis  of  their 
results  indicates  that  one  of  them  made 
only  two  errors  in  recognition,  but 
showed  only  40%  comprehension;  a 
second  made  six  errors  in  recognition 
(continued  on  next  page) 


TEXTBOOKS  FOR  RELUCTANT  READERS 


a  selective  listing  compiled  by  the  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  School  Service  Center 


( 1 )  Amtrican  Advantur*  Sarias 
Wheeler  Publishing  Co. 

2831  So.  Parkway  Ave. 
Chicago  16.  III. 

(a)  Fourth  Readers 
Cowboys  and 
Cattle  Trails; 

Kit  Carson 

(b)  Fifth  Readers 
Buffalo  Bill; 

Wild  Bill  Hickok; 

Davy  Crockett 

(c)  Sixth  Readers 
Daniel  Boone; 

Fur  Trappers  of  the 
Old  West; 

The  Rush  for  Gold; 
John  Paul  Jones 

(2)  Scott  Forasman 
Simplified  Classics 
(Fourth  Grade  Level) 

Scott  Foresman  and  Co. 

114  East  23rd  Street, 

New  York  I,  New  York 

(a)  Around  the  World 
in  Eighty  Days 

(b)  David  Copperfield 

(c)  Eight  Treasured  Stories 


(d)  Huckleberry  Finn 

(e)  Last  of  the  Mohicans 
(  f )  Lorna  Doone 

(g)  Moby  Dick 

(h)  Robinson  Crusoe 

( i )  Silas  Marner 

( j )  Tom  Sawyer 

(k)  When  Washington 
Danced 

(l)  Thousand  and 
One  Nights 

(3)  Classics  for  Enjoyment 
(Fifth  Grade  Level) 

Laidlaw  Brothers,  Publishers 
New  York  3,  New  York 

(a)  Ivanhoe 

(b)  Oliver  Twist 

(c)  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

(d)  Jane  Eyre 

(e)  Moby  Dick 

(f)  Les  Miserables 

(g)  Silas  Marner 

(h)  David  Copperfield 

(4)  Childhood  of  Famous 
Americans  Series 
(Fourth  and  Fifth 
Grade  Levels 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 


468  Fourth  Aive. 

New  York  16,  New  York 

(a)  Amelia  Earhart 

(b)  Franklin  Roosevelt 

(c)  Jim  Bowie 

(d)  Knute  Rockne 

(e)  Lou  Gehrig 

(f)  Merriwether  Lewis 

(g)  Tom  Edison 

(h)  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright 

(5)  Black  Arrow — adapted  by 
Carlin  and  Christ  (Grades  5 
and  6) 

Globe  Book  Co. 

175  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York  10.  New  York 

(6)  Navy  Life— Reading  and 
Writing  for  Success  in  Navy 
Bupers  Navpers 

Pentagon  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(a)  Book  I— 16134  A 

(b)  Book  2—16156  A 

(7)  Rochester  Occupational 
Reading  Series 
Syracuse  University  Press. 
Syracuse  10,  New  York 


(a)  Gas  Stations 

(b)  Restaurants 

(8)  Better  Reading  Books 
Science  Research  Associates. 
57  West  Grand  Ave. 

Chicago  10,  III. 

(a)  Book  I — Reeding  Level 
Fifth-Sixth  Grades 

(b)  Book  2 — Reading  Level 
Seventh-Eighth  Grades 

(c)  Book  3 — Reading  Laval 
Ninth-Tenth  Grades 

(d)  Book  4— Reading  Level 
Eleventh-Twelfth  Grades 

(Each  book  contains  20  stories 
with  20  comprehension  questions 
on  each.) 

(9)  Reading  Skill  Builders 
Readers  Digest  Educational 
Service 

353  Fourth  Ave. 

New  York  10,  Now  York 

(10)  Reading  for  Meaning 
Workbooks 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

227-231  Washington  Square 
Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 
yet  scored  zero  in  comprehension;  the 
third,  two  errors  in  recognition,  but 
zero  in  comprehension ;  and  the  fourth, 
seven  errors  in  recognition  with  60% 
comprehension  of  what  he  read. 

Not  Urged  To  Think 

An  interesting  sidelight  to  this  situa¬ 
tion  was  revealed  when  the  pupils  who 
failed  the  comprehension  test  com¬ 
plained  that  I  had  not  urged  them  in 
advance  to  think  about  what  they  were 
reading. 

Having  established  the  fact  that 
many  of  my  slow  juniors  were  reading 
books  which  were  too  difficult  for  them 
(a  common  malady  shared  by  8,000,- 
000  other  school  pupils  in  the  coun¬ 
try),  I  determined  to  discover  their 
proper  reading  levels. 

To  a  group  of  ten  11  E(T)’s  selected 
on  the  basis  of  low  I.Q.’s  1  adminis¬ 
tered  a  standardized  reading  test.  I  had 
suspected  that  my  slow  juniors  were  | 
below  the  reading  level  of  the  college 
preparatory  juniors;  but  I  was  greatly 
shocked  to  discover  that  their  instruc¬ 
tional  reading  levels  ranged  as  low 
as  2'!  The  median  instructional  level 
was  6';  the  median  I.Q.  was  73;  and 
the  median  grade  expectancy  was  7.5. 

Implications  Drawn 

From  this  study,  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  implications  which  may  be 
drawn  for  classroom  work  with  reluc¬ 
tant  readers:  | 

a.  Obviously  some  of  our  slow  readers  I 
have  been  passed  along  to  each  sue-  I 
ceeding  grade  without  the  reading  | 
mastery  required  for  each  grade. 

b.  By  means  of  tests,  the  reading  level  j 
of  each  pupil  must  be  determined  be-  | 
fore  effective  reading  can  begin.  In¬ 
struction  then  must  proceed  on  an  in-  j 
dividual  or  small  group  basis  and  not  I 
with  the  entire  class  restricted  to  one 
book  as  heretofore. 

c.  The  reading  levels  of  all  books  must  1 
be  determined  before  they  are  used  ■ 
and  aligned  with  pupils’  ability. 

d.  Before  students  read  selections,  dif¬ 
ficult  words  should  be  explained  and 
questions  to  be  answered  listed. 

e.  The  practice  of  oral  reading  in 
high  school  classes  should  be  resumed, 
especially  with  groups  of  slow  readers.  | 

f.  Abundant  supplementary  reading  for  j 

individual  work  should  be  provided  I 
at  all  levels.  | 

g.  Simplified  editions  of  traditional  j 
textbooks  or  classics  should  be  used.  I 


Going 
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College 

Outdoors 


by  Benton  P.  Cummings 

educational  program  director 
V.  J.  State  School  of  Conservation 


A  UNIQUE  SCHOOL 


Well,  that's  the  first  time  I  ever 
did  that!”  Many  times  during  this 
coming  summer  this  exclamation  or 
a  similar  one  will  be  heard  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Wapalanne  in  Stokes 
State  Forest.  The  remark  may  be 
made  by  a  school  boy  or  girl,  a  col¬ 
lege  student,  or  a  teacher.  Whatever 
its  source,  it  will  refer  to  a  phase  of 
conservation  or  outdoor  education.  \ 
The  person  will  be  a  participant  in 
one  of  the  many  programs  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation. 

Unique  in  U.  S. 

This  educational  center,  unique  in 
the  United  States,  will  open  for  its  ' 
eighth  season  on  May  3.  From  that 
date  until  the  middle  of  September,  i 
a  steady  flow  of  groups  will  make  its 
way  to  the  School's  facilities  located 
in  New  Jersey’s  largest  State  Forest, 
in  northwest  Sussex  County. 

A  new  development  will  open  the 
1957  season.  During  the  first  week  ol 
May,  a  group  of  students  from  the 
six  State  Teachers  Colleges  will  spend  , 
a  week  in  camp  with  instructors  from 
their  colleges.  This  pilot  project  may  r 
well  show  the  way  for  similar  ex¬ 
periences  for  many  other  teacher  col¬ 
lege  students.  Otherwise,  the  1957  !■ 

summer  program  is  typical  of  the  an¬ 
nual  experiences  offered  at  the  School.  , 
In  May,  on  week  days,  the  facilities  ) 
are  used  by  a  number  of  public  school 
groups  as  a  center  for  school  camping 
(See  “Let’s  Go  Camping”  —  NJEA  ) 
Review,  April,  1956).  Week-ends, 
during  this  month,  will  bring  in  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  half  a  dozen  colleges 
and  several  high  schools  for  camping 
institutes  and  science  programs. 

Emphasizes  Resource  Use 
In  June,  the  whole  program  em¬ 
phasizes  the  teacher  education  concept 
which  the  School  has  as  its  main  pur¬ 
pose.  Panzer  College  Camp  will  oper¬ 
ate  during  the  first  half  of  the  month 
and  the  School  of  Conservation  college 
courses  during  the  latter  half.  In  this 
period,  as  again  in  August,  courses 
will  be  offered  in  the  areas  of  social 
studies,  science,  physical  education, 
industrial  arts,  fine  arts  and  outdoor 
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OUTDOOR  CLASSROOMS,  wh«r«  maUrUls  can  ba  thidiad  fir«f  hand,  ara  tha  nila  at  tha  School  of  Coniarvation.  Hara  a  group  of  taachars 
and  collaga  ttudanft  ditcutt  consarvation  practicas  on  a  farm. 


education.  All,  of  course,  include  a 
strong  overtone  of  emphasis  on  wise 
resource  use.  “Stewardship”  is  the 
central  theme  of  the  1957  program. 

Campers  Observed 
During  the  summer,  school  children 
again  invade  the  camp.  Camp  Wapa- 
lanne,  the  School  of  Conservation 
demonstration  camp,  serves  100  camp¬ 
ers  during  each  of  two  three  week 
periods.  This  is  a  “special”  summer 
camp  where  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  same  educational  concepts  of  re¬ 
source  use  that  are  basic  to  the  entire 
program.  All  through  the  summer, 
visiting  classes  from  college  summer 
schools  observe  what  is  being  done 
here.  In  1957,  new  week-end  courses 
offer  the  working  teacher  a  chance  to 
participate  in  credit  courses  and  ob¬ 
serve  this  program”. 

Appeals  to  Teachers 
Following  the  six  weeks  of  Camp 
Wapalanne,  adults  again  “take  over” 
for  another  series  of  courses  in  areas 
similar  to  those  outlined  above  for 
the  June  session.  This  August  course 
session  appeals  to  many  practicing 


teachers  as  it  offers  courses  which  are 
accepted  toward  elementary  certifica¬ 
tion.  A  new  course  offering  in  this 
period  will  emphasize  the  value  of 
camping  in  school  guidance  programs. 

Another  new  adult  program,  in 
1957,  will  be  the  Delaware  Valley 
Outdoor  Education 
Campshop,  which  will  be 
operated  in  cooperation 
with  the  Outdoor  Educa¬ 
tion  Project  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Recreation.  It 
will  bring  a  selected 
group  of  100  educators 
to  the  School  of  Conser¬ 
vation  for  an  intensive 
two-day  introduction  to 
the  possibilities  inherent 
in  all  phases  of  outdoor 
education. 

All  through  the  year, 
various  organizations  in 
the  educational  field  use 
the  camp.  The  N.  J.  Fu¬ 
ture  Teachers  Association,  the  College 
Women’s  Athletic  Association,  the  City 
Directors  of  Physical  Education,  the 


Sussex  County  Principals  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  N.  J.  Audubon  Society,  the 
Student  Council  Association  for  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  and  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Inter-College  Relationships  Con¬ 
ference  for  Campus  Leaders  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  type  of  u;e. 


In  these  many  ways,  the  School  of 
Conservation  has  brought  to  many 
New  Jersey  communities  a  new  in- 


UNDER  THE  WATCHFUL  ey*  of  sfudonf  toaehon  and  ofkor 
obsorvors,  tboso  chlldron  at  Camp  Wapalanna  uta  availabla 
nativa  matarials  fo  gain  now  insights  into  tha  world  around 
thorn. 


ON  A  NI6HT  ex¬ 
ploration  Julos  Mar- 
ron.  State  Director 
of  Conservation  Ed¬ 
ucation,  points  out 
tha  intar-ratation- 
ships  of  living  things 
at  tha  lake  shore. 


sight  into  the  importance  of  using  our 
natural  resources  wisely.  Over  290 
communities  have  be‘*n  represented  in 
the  course  sessions  alone.  Uncounted 
others  have  been  represented  in  the 
great  variety  of  other  programs.  The 
School  of  Conservation  seems  to  be 
fulfilling  the  hopes  of  its  sponsors, 
the  N.  J.  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Economic  Development  and  the 
N.  J.  State  Department  of  Education, 
in  its  establishment  eight  years  ago. 
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SIL  STATE  DEPARTMENT 


by  Anne  S.  Hoppock 

assistant  in  elementary  education 
State  Departemnt  of  Education 


Gifted  Children 

—  an  examination  of  some  current  assumptions  — 


Everybody  says  we  are  neglect¬ 
ing  our  gifted  children.  If  you  don’t 
believe  it,  read  the  books  and  pamph¬ 
lets  and  newspapers.  “Everybody  says” 
is  echoed  in  the  mushrooming  of  com¬ 
mittees.  the  proposals  of  navy  admir¬ 
als,  and  the  pronouncements  of  best 
selling  novelists. 

A  baffling  phrase,  “Everybody 
says.”  I  was  talking  recently  with  a 
friend  who  in  passing  remarked,  “It’s 
too  bad  the  schools  don’t  teach  spell¬ 
ing  anymore.”  Naturally  this  came  as 
a  distinct  shock  to  me.  1  had  been  re¬ 
viewing  a  batch  of  spelling  textbooks. 
A  small  niece  had  recently  phoned  me 
to  say  that,  in  a  review  of  170  spell¬ 
ing  words,  she  had  done  the  family  a 
fair  degree  of  credit.  Visits  to  class¬ 
rooms  had  left  pictures  in  my  mind  of 
child-made  wall  charts  headed,  “Our 
New  Words.”  and  of  earnest  young 
ones  consulting  the  charts  to  check 
the  spelling  in  reports  they  were  writ¬ 
ing. 

How  Do  You  Know 

So  I  asked  casually,  “How  do  you 
know  they  don’t  teach  spelling?  Have 
you  observed  this  in  your  schools?” 
“Oh,  no,”  he  replied,  unshaken  by  my 
search  for  the  facts,  “but  everybody 
says  they  don’t.” 

Well,  I  never  did  find  who  “every¬ 
body”  was.  My  partner  in  conversa¬ 
tion  generously  admitted  after  consid¬ 
erable  thought  that  he  couldn’t  identi¬ 
fy  that  elusive  “everybody”  either. 

How  does  it  happen?  A  child  may 
be  poorly  handled  (they  are  some¬ 
times)  and  the  parents  are  upset  and 
vocal  about  it.  A  brilliant  journalist 
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Everybody  says  we  are  neglecting  our 
gifted  children.  Are  we  really ^  or 
is  it  something  much  more  important? 


writes  an  article  for  a  national  audi¬ 
ence,  barren  of  facts,  filled  with 
sweeping  generalizations  made  from 
two  or  three  horrible  examples  which 
informed  people  know  are  not  typical. 
So  from  person  to  person,  over  the 
coffee  cups  and  the  cocktails,  at  the 
bridge  tables  and  on  the  commuter 
trains,  in  the  supermarkets  and  the 
bowling  alleys,  the  word  spreads.  Soon 
“everybody  says”  that  the  children 
don’t  spell,  or  that  the  schools  have 
no  discipline,  or  that  gifted  children 
are  totally  neglected.  Then  we  go  bay¬ 
ing  off  on  the  trail  until  some  more 
heady  scent  sends  us  down  a  new  one. 

When  this  “everybody  says”  chain 
reaction  begins,  the  pressures  on  the 
school  become  terrific.  They  are  likely 
to  be  intensified  by  the  rising  costs  of 
education.  It  takes  courage  and  lead¬ 
ership  to  keep  off  the  defensive  and 
to  act  thoughtfully  in  the  interests  of 
children. 

The  Future  Depends 

Does  the  current  tumult  and  shout¬ 
ing  grow  out  of  deep  concern  for 
children?  It  certainly  isn’t  99.9% 
pure  concern  for  them!  The  source  of 
concern  is  more  accurately  reflected 
in  another  assumption  which  “every¬ 
body”  is  making,  “The  future  of  the 
nation  depends  .  .  .” 

We  grown-ups  are  worried  about 
our  world.  We  need  more  scientists 


and  engineers  to  keep  us  in  the  lead 
in  producing  “deep,  deep  down”  cos¬ 
metics  and  planes  that  catapult  us 
around  the  world  in  two  days,  and  to 
prove  that  smoking  doesn’t  produce 
lung  cancer,  and  to  find  what  does, 
and  how  to  control  it.  We  need  the 
best  brains  to  wage  the  cold  atomic 
war  which  we  fear  may  become  a  hot 
one. 

Needs  Are  Appalling 

We  cannot  overestimate  the  needs 
of  our  modern  society.  They  are  ap¬ 
palling.  Nor  can  the  right  of  society  to 
make  demands  upon  the  schools  be 
denied. 

But  the  schools  must  respond  in 
ways  that  are  good  for  the  children. 
As  teachers,  we  are  particularly  (al¬ 
though  not  exclusively)  charged  by 
society  to  protect  children  against  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  to  preserve  and  pro¬ 
mote  our  democratic  way  of  life.  It  is 
doubtful  if  we  can  safely  discharge 
this  obligation  by  using  undemocrat¬ 
ic  methods. 

.  Consider,  for  example,  the  propo¬ 
sition  by  a  highly  reputable  naval  offi¬ 
cer  and  scientist  that  we  place  the 
“top”  15  to  20%  of  our  fifth  grade 
children  in  special  schools  or  classes 
(financed  by  foundations  and  indus¬ 
try)  and  enter  them  in  college  at  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age. 

This  proposition  has  been  given  na- 
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tionwide  publicity.  One  wonders  how 
anyone  in  a  country  which  has,  from 
pioneer  days,  used  its  public  schools 
as  the  social  cement  to  unite  people 
of  all  backgrounds  and  levels  can  seri¬ 
ously  entertain  the  notion  of  a  reversal 
to  the  European  system  of  education. 

Children's  Well-Being 
The  children’s  well-being  is  involv¬ 
ed,  too.  Our  century  makes  great  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  children  at  the  same 
time  it  enforces  child  labor  laws  to 
protect  them.  Pressures  upon  the 
school  to  hurry  the  children  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  proposals  that  we  teach 
reading  in  the  kindergarten,  foreign 
languages  in  the  grades,  advanced 
mathematics  in  the  junior  high  schools 
and  in  the  senior  high  schools,  courses 
for  advanced  standing  in  college.  Par¬ 
ents  demand  homework.  Eager  to  help 
children  become  “well  rounded”  and 
accomplished,  they  provide  music  and 
dancing  lessons,  summer  camp,  mem¬ 
bership  in  community  organizations 
and  a  host  of  other  activities.  Some 
children  literally  have  no  time  to  call 
their  own.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  we 
adults,  harassed  by  the  demands  of 
modern  living,  unconsciously  impose 
upon  the  children  the  very  pressures 
which  we  deplore  in  our  own  lives. 

Children  are  fortunate  in  having 
available  the  many  opportunities 
which  modern  homes  and  schools  can 
provide.  But  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  cannot  be  hurried.  In  our  hurry 
to  get  children  ready  to  assume  adult 
responsibilities,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  deny  them  the  time  they  need 
to  grow  up. 

The  Gifted  Child 


Who  is  the  Gifted  Child  whose  con¬ 
tribution  is  to  save  our  shaky  civili¬ 
zation?  We  have  so  many  pigeon¬ 
holes  into  which  to  fit  the  children! 
There  are  the  gifted  and  the  slow,  the 
borderline  and  the  average,  the  nor¬ 
mal  and  the  immature,  the  reading 
problems  and  the  discipline  problems, 
the  remedial  cases  and  the  college 
material.  When  they  burst  out  of  the 
school  in  the  afternoon  and  go  push¬ 
ing  and  laughing  and  chattering  home, 
our  pedagogical  designations  seem 
pretty  artificial  and  sterile. 

During  this  time  of  hue  and  cry, 
can’t  we  avoid  the  creation  of  another 
stereotype,  reflected  in  the  term,  “The 
Gifted  Child?”  Anyone  knowing  the 
facts  of  human  development  cannot 


really  believe  that  there  is  a  category  I 
of  childhood  so  uniform  in  its  char-  < 
acteristics  that  it  can  be  set  aside  : 
from  the  remainder  of  the  child  popu-  i 
lation  (presumably  ungifted).  Excep¬ 
tionally  able  children  have  the  same 
basic  needs  as  all  children  do.  They 
are  different  from  one  another  as  each 
child  is  different  from  every  other 
child. 

The  assumption  that  we  can  find 
a  formula  that  will  serve  to  identify 
and  to  meet  the  needs  of  unusually 
able  learners  is  questionable.  It  has 
all  of  the  attractions  and  the  inade¬ 
quacies  of  the  package  deal.  Formu¬ 
late  a  definition  of  the  gifted.  Identify 
him  by  employing  techniques  of  study 
which  will  discover  in  him  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  “gifted.”  Give  him, 
in  a  special  school  or  a  special  class, 
or  in  the  regular  classroom  if  neces¬ 
sary,  the  program  of  “enrichment” 
which  giftedness  requires  in  order  to 
produce. 

Gifted  Do  Differ 

This  orderly  procedure  would  be 
fine  if  we  knew  how  to  define  the 
precise  nature  of  giftedness;  if  know¬ 
ing  this,  we  were  able  to  apply  the 
definition  in  such  way  as  to  determine 
who  does  or  does  not  fit.  Or  granted 
that  we  can  designate  some  children 
as  gifted,  that  they  all  need  the  same 
provisions.  Consider,  for  example, 
two  children  who  are  this  day  in  two 
of  our  New  Jersey  schools. 

JAMIE.  Take  Jamie,  for  example, 
seven  years,  seven  months  old.  Read¬ 
ing  achievement  is  at  high  school 
level,  arithmetic  achievement  also 
grades  ahead,  mental  age  11  years, 
four  months.  Although  researchers  re¬ 
port  that  gifted  children  are  usually 
physically  and  emotionally  sturdy, 
Jamie  doesn’t  fit  the  specifications. 
He  is  a  poor  eater,  is  underweight, 
has  a  small  thin  body,  and  poor  co¬ 
ordination.  Psychological  study  re¬ 
veals  that  Jamie’s  mother  places  great 
importance  on  his  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ments.  Jamie  has  learned  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  way  to  earn  her  love. 
His  father  wants  him  to  be  “athletic.” 
Study  indicates  that  Jamie  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  resent  his  mother’s  expecta¬ 
tions,  as  if  to  say,  “I’ve  done  all  I  can 
,  about  being  smart  for  you  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  satisfy  you.  Can’t  you  ac- 
!  cept  me  for  what  I  am?”  He  reflects 
hostility  toward  his  father.  There  is 
t  a  tendency  for  some  of  these  tensions 


to  result  in  somatic  complaints  and 
concern  over  his  body  functions.  It 
seems  questionable  if  a  special  class, 
more  “challenge,”  more  “competition” 
are  going  to  help  Jamie. 

Susan  Under  Pressure 

SUSAN.  Susan  is  by  nature  a 
bright,  healthy,  happy  child,  a  bit 
older  than  Jamie,  showing  the  same 
pattern  of  advanced  mental  age  and 
high  academic  achievement  and  dis- 
playiiig  unusual  talent  in  music.  But 
Susan  is  an  only  child  of  parents  who 
were  “getting  along”  when  Susan  was 
born.  The  tendency  toward  motherly 
overconcem  was  greatly  heightened 
when  Susan’s  beloved  father  died  sud¬ 
denly.  In  spite  of  her  mother’s  heroic 
efforts  to  preserve  a  happy  relaxed 
home  atmosphere,  Susan  has  had  a 
hard  row  to  hoe.  School  has  been  a 
bright  spot  for  her  for  there  she  does 
not  have  to  hurry  or  feel  anxious  or 
be  overly  “grown-up.”  She  does  her 
work  easily  and  well  and  so  has  time 
to  enjoy  the  other  children  and  follow 
some  of  her  interests  without  direct 
supervision.  Seen  as  a  card  in  a  file 
complete  with  records  of  intelligence 
and  achievement,  Susan  might  be 
thought  to  be  wasting  her  high  po¬ 
tential.  Seen  as  a  live  little  girl,  facing 
unusual  emotional  hazards,  Susan  is 
probably  pretty  well  served  by  her 
school. 

The  stories  of  Jamie  and  Susan  are 
not  told  to  indicate  that  we  should  not 
feel  particular  concern  for  our  espe¬ 
cially  able  children.  The  accounts  do 
seem  to  illustrate  that  our  provisions 
for  them  cannot  be  in  the  form  of  a 
package  deal. 

Let's  Do  Something 

Contained  in  this  phrase  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  exceptionally  able 
in  our  schools  are  undiscovered  and 
that  teaching  in  all  of  our  classrooms 
is  beamed  to  the  average  (who  are 
they?)  and  perhaps  the  retarded. 

Now  it  has  long  been  known  that, 
for  various  reasons,  some  children 
learn  more  rapidly  and  produce  more 
remarkably  than  others.  This  fact  is 
not  newly  revealed  by  research.  No 
teacher  worth  his  salt  has  ever  taught 
to  the  mythical  average.  No  teacher 
worth  his  salt  thinks  he  has  found  the 
final  answer  to  running  a  classroom 
where  everybody  learns  to  his  maxi¬ 
mum.  But  all  teachers  worth  their 
*  (continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 
salt  (and  there  are  a  good  many  of 
them)  work  at  it. 

Their  work  has  been  attended  by 
considerable  success.  It  doesn’t  help 
their  morale  to  be  bombarded  with 
preachments  that  it’s  time  to  “begin” 
to  do  something  for  the  gifted.  As  if 
they  hadn’t  begun!  Who  can  hear  the 
music,  see  the  paintings,  read  the 
poetry,  watch  the  creative  rhythms 


and  dramatics  produced  by  exception¬ 
ally  able  children  and  say,  “It’s  time 
to  begin?”  Who  can  observe  the  orig¬ 
inal  experiments,  hear  the  brilliant 
forum  presentations,  watch  the  re¬ 
markable  demonstrations  of  leadership 
and  citizenship  in  school  and  com¬ 
munity  organizations  and  say,  “It’s 
time  to  begin?”  Who  can  know  the 
warm,  informed,  guidance  which  many 
teachers,  guidance  workers,  and  other 


by  Mildred  Frey  Borton 
Here's  successful  way  this  Kal¬ 
amazoo  teacher  used  the  com¬ 
munity  resources  at  her  door 
to  bring  to  her  2nd  graders  a 
meaningful,  rich,  learning  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  a  new  slant  on 
effective  cooperation  between 
child,  parent,  schooL 
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Digest  of  article  by  Mildred^.  Borton,  Kalamazoo  Public 
Schools,  in  Michigan  Education  Journal.  A  unit  developed  in 
cooperation  with  National  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education. 


The  theme— Our  Parents  Help  Our 
Community— is  adaptable  for  any 
grade.  Research  takes  children  where 
paienu  work;  brings  parents  to  school. 
After  4  months,  climax  came  with  pot- 
luck  supper  for  parents,  at  school. 


Parents  were  busy  doing  many  things 
for  family  and  community.  There  were 
salesmen,  a  postman,  truck  drivers,  a 
riveter  (a  mother),  a  printer  . .  Parents 
made  paper,  boilers,  reels,  cornflakes, 
steel,  furniture  and  transmissions. 


At  pot-luok  supper,  parents  saw  pho¬ 
tos  of  selves  on-the-job  (taken  by  teach¬ 
er);  listened  to  tape-recording  of  own 
child  tell  about  importance  of  my 
daddy  or  my  mother's  work ;  given  book 
of  stories  by  child,  called  “Our  Parents 
Help  Our  Community.” 


Tha  ohildran  learned  from  looking, 
listening,  speaking,  reading.  Noted  in  a 
vital  experietKe:  “I  can  spell  machine. 
My  daddy  works  one.”  Sentences  on 
classroom  chart  grew  into  stories; 
stories  into  book.  Artists  drew  mural 
with  reality;  parents  spotted  selves. 


For  a  quick  little  lift! 


The  cool,  delicious  taste  and 
naturai  chewing  of  Wrigiey's 
Spearmint  Gum  give  you  a  "pick  up. 
A  satisfying  treat,  not  rich  or  fiiling.  Try  tonight. 
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staff  members  provide  for  promising 
children  and  say,  “It’s  time  to  begin?” 

Let’s  say  instead,  “How  can  we 
spread  the  leaven?  How  can  we 
broaden  the  opportunities?  How  can 
we  share  the  know-how? 

If  We  Face  Reality 
It  is  commonly  said  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  that  children  of  unusual  ability 
can,  under  excellent  conditions,  be 
accommodated  in  regular  classrooms, 
but  “if  we  face  the  reality”  of  large 
classes,  meager  equipment,  and  poor-  ' 
ly  prepared  teachers,  “special”  pro¬ 
visions  are  necessary.  The  proposal  is 
made  that  administrative  arrange¬ 
ments  such  as  ability  grouping  or 
grade  skipping  be  used  to  satisfy  pub¬ 
lic  concern  so  that  we  may  go  about 
our  major  business  of  providing  for 
all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the  people. 

But  sober  second  thought  requires 
us  to  ask:  If  we  can  scrape  up  an 
added  supply  of  money,  time,  strength 
and  creativeness,  what  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  use  it?  Shall  we  select 
a  small  percent  of  the  school  popula¬ 
tion,  provide  them  with  the  most  cre¬ 
ative  teachers,  surround  them  with  a 
“lush”  environment,  put  our  best 
thinking  and  effort  there;  accept 
mediocre  teaching,  large  classes,  lack 
of  materials  for  all  but  these  few?  Or 
shall  we  use  these  added  resources, 
whatever  they  are,  to  lift  the  level  of 
the  educational  program  for  all,  in¬ 
cluding  the  most  able? 

Enrich  the  Curriculum 
Special  classes  or  not,  we  are  told 
the  curriculum  must  be  enriched  for 
the  gifted  child.  The  idea  of  enriching 
the  curriculum  for  the  “gifted”  seems 
to  reflect  the  assumption  that  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is,  by  very  nature,  a  poor, 
starved  thing,  needing  a  dose  of  pedo- 
gogical  vitamins  to  make  it  fit  fare 
for  the  especially  able  children.  A 
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defensible  curriculum  for  all  chUdren 
is  by  nature  rich.  If  it  is  nut,  we  want 
to  make  it  so  in  the  interests  of  learn¬ 
ers  at  all  levels. 

Add  It  All  Up 

The  intent  of  this  discussion  is  to 
express  a  deeply  held  conviction.  It 
is  that  no  organizational  devices,  no 
package  deals,  no  pressures  on  chil¬ 
dren  to  grow  up  fast,  are  going  to 
satisfy  permanently  and  safely  (safe¬ 
ly  for  our  children  and  our  democratic 
way  of  life)  Twentieth  Century  Amer¬ 
ica’s  needs  for  thinkers,  dreamers, 
and  doers.  It  is  to  propose  that  if  very 
able  children  are  really  being  ne¬ 
glected  in  some  situations,  we  should 
reject  panaceas  and  get  to  the  root 
of  the  trouble.  The  trouble  could  be 
that  the  school  is  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  any  of  its  children  very  well. 
The  trouble  could  be  that 

•  fnemorizing  and  varballzing  crowd  out 
thinking  and  problom  solving; 

•  study  of  the  long  ago  and  tha  far  away 
is  not  ralatad  to  tha  oxciting,  changing 
world  tha  childran  know; 

•  tha  resources  and  problems  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  not  reflected  in  the  cur- 
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•  children  do  not  have  opportunity  to 
pursue  their  genuine  interests  in  class¬ 
room  and  schoolwide  groups; 

•  children  follow  directions  exclusively 
and  do  not  help  plan  and  evaluate  the 
activities  of  classroom  and  school; 


•  emphasis  is  on  copying  and  conform¬ 
ing  rather  than  creating  and  discov¬ 
ering; 

•  mass  instruction  has  precedence  over 
work  with  individuals  and  small  groups; 

•  materials  are  not  adequate  for  creet- 
Ing,  experimenting,  exploring  and  re¬ 
searching  widely  and  deeply; 

•  classes  are  too  large  to  permit  per¬ 
sonal,  informed  teacher  guidance; 

•  teachers  do  not  have  available  the 
consultant  help  they  require; 

•  In-service  education  does  not  focus  on 
deep  understanding  of  the  needs  and 
motivation  of  children. 

Whenever  the  tide  of  public  inter¬ 
est  and  concern  rises  high,  it  can 
either  eat  away  at  the  foundations  of 
the  structure,  or  it  can  leave  some 
treasures  in  its  wake.  Let’s  be  sure  in 
this  case  that  we  are  not  left  with  in¬ 
defensible  patterns  of  organization 
and  procedure.  Let’s  hope  instead  to 
find  gains  such  as  more  skillful  ways 
of  providing  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  a  better  supply  of  materials, 
reasonable  class  size,  and  especially, 
greater  insight  in  how  to  release  the 
creative  power  which,  to  some  de¬ 
gree,  almost  all  children  have. 


You’ll  see  more  of  magnificent 
Canada  from  the  Scenic  Domes  of 


Canada's  only  stainlsss  steal  straam- 
linar  takas  you  along  tha  Banff-Laka 
Louisa  Route  through  2,881  miles  of 
ever-changing  scenery. 

Step  aboard  The  Canadian  and  enter  a 
new  vacation  world!  Relax  in  your 
comfortable  armchair.  Stroll  to  the 
Mural  Lounge  for  refreshments.  Enjoy 
meals  in  the  Skyline  Coffee  Shop,  or  in 
the  Deluxe  Dining  Room  Car.  Coach, 
tourist,  or  lirst  class,  every  seat  is  re¬ 


served  at  no  extra  fare.  The  Canadian 
is  in  daily  service  throughout  the  year 
between  Montreal  and  Vancouver  and 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Ask  your 
travel  agent  about  all-expense  tours  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies  or  see  Canadian 
Pacific  in  principal  cities  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 


Make  Advance  Plans  for  Summer  .  .  . 
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P.  0.  Dept.  announces  commemorative  stamp  to 
honor  teachers  on  100th  anniversary  of  NEA. 


by  Francis  W.  Beedon 
Muskegon,  Michigan 
NEA  Centennial  Stamp  Committee 


Teachers*  Stamp  is  On  the  Way 
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A  United  States  commemorative 
stamp  to  honor  “the  School  Teachers 
of  America”  has  been  announced  by 
Postmaster  General  Arthur  E.  Sum- 
merfield ;  its  appearance  is  likely  to  be 
on  July  1  to  coincide  with  the  great 
centennial  convention  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  Philadelphia. 

Millions  of  stamp  collectors,  young 
and  old,  eagerly  await  the  appearance 
of  commemorative  stamps.  Usually 


more  than  300,000  “first  day  covers” 
are  mailed  on  the  date  of  bsue.  Col¬ 
lectors  seek  the  entire  envelope  with 
its  new  stamp  and  the  cancellation 
identifying  the  first  day  of  sale. 

Teachers,  their  schools,  and  their 
professional  organizations  will  want 
to  make  the  most  of  the  recognition 
afforded  by  this  stamp  for  America’s 
teachers. 

Check  with  your  postmaster  before 


July  1  to  see  when  the  stamp  will  be 
on  sale  in  your  area.  Arrange  to  have 
a  group  of  educators,  school  board 
members,  civic-minded  citizens  make  a 
small  ceremony  of  the  first  sale  in 
your  city.  Have  a  news  photographer 
present.  They  like  this  kind  of  picture. 

Encourage  your  local  school  system 
to  buy  large  quantities  of  the  teachers’ 
stamp.  Trucking  concerns,  light  and 
power  companies,  and  several  profes- 
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The  longer  your  class  has 

been  out  of  college,  the  more  fun 

you*ll  have  in  getting  together  again. 

Have  a  Reunion 

by  Mrs.  Ruth  Chivian  Lewenson  and  Rufus  B.  Allen 

teacher,  15th  Ave.  School  retired  principal 

Newark  Perth  Amboy 


A  general  axiom  of  yacht  racing  says 
a  stem  chase  is  apt  to  be  a  long  one. 
However  the  principle  seems  to  apply 
equally  well  to  running  a  reunion  for 
classmates  who  have  not  seen  each 
other  in  40  years.  Eleanor  Cobb 
Thevenet  of  Millbura  and  Ruth  Chiv¬ 
ian  Lewenson  of  Newark  found  that 
out  when  they  brought  together  almost 
50  members  of  Newark  State  Normal, 
now  called  Newark  State  Teachers 
College,  graduating  class  of  January 
1917  in  the  Military  Park  Hotel, 
Newark. 

The  class  reunion  idea  originated 
with  Rufus  Allen  of  Fords  in  April, 
who  went  to  the  State  College  and 
asked  for  a  list  of  the  class  graduates. 
They  were  only  able  to  give  him  three 


names  and  these  three  people  became 
the  co-chairmen.  Finally  someone 
found  the  list,  and  work  and  fun  be¬ 
gan. 

“The  most  difficult  job  of  the  whole 
affair,”  remarked  Mrs.  Thevenet  and 
Mrs.  Lewenson,  “was  to  find  our  class¬ 
mates,  to  get  them  together.”  Making 
it  more  difficult  to  run  down  names 
and  addresses  was  the  fact  that  of  the 
125  graduates,  six  were  men  and  the 
vast  majority  were  women,  who  mar¬ 
ried  and  changed  names. 

Early  responses  of  the  class  favored 
a  reunion. 

The  first  meeting  held  in  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Thevenet  drew  a  delighted, 
small  group  of  classmates  who  found 


each  other  so  interesting,  half  the  meet-  I 
ing  time  was  occupied  with  reminis-  I 
cences.  1 

Persistent  hustling,  phone  calls,  let-  | 
ters,  and  meetings  commenced  to  pay  [ 
off.  By  Labor  Day  the  list  of  class-  I 
mates  and  their  correct  addresses  had  | 
grown  from  three  to  35.  f 

The  invitations  sent  out  by  Mrs.  j 
Thevenet  also  included  an  appeal  for  f 
information  on  more  of  the  still  un- 

1 

located  class  members.  The  results  I 
were  electric.  By  November  3,  the  [ 
committee  had  identified  91  class-  ^ 
mates,  15  of  whom  were  deceased.  } 
Still  unaccounted  for  are  34.  Mrs. 
Lewenson,  who  had  done  a  terrific 
job  locating  graduates,  said  she  would 
write  a  thesis  on  how  to  find  missing 
persons. 

Few  will  forget  the  enthusiastic  wel¬ 
come  given  each  classmate  as  they 
entered  the  doorway,  or  the  beautiful 
welcoming  words  of  Eleanor  Thevenet, 
whose  voice  had  dwindled  to  a  whis¬ 
per,  the  result  of  answering  phone 
calls.  Nor  will  they  forget  easily  the 
reverent  Memorial  Service  for  the  de¬ 
parted  class  members,  conducted  by 
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sions  and  occupations  are  still  using 
the  commemorative  stamps  released 
some  years  ago,  thus  extending  stamp 
honors  for  many  months. 

As  a  teacher  you  can  do  a  nice  favor 
to  your  pupils  whether  they  collect 
stamps  or  not.  Patronize  the  “cover 
companies”  who  prepare  attractive  en¬ 
velopes  to  be  mailed  with  the  new 
stamp.  Secure  a  quantity  of  these  spe¬ 
cial  envelopes  (or  use  blank  regular¬ 
sized  ones)  ;  address  them  to  your  pu¬ 
pils  individually,  and  to  your  friends. 
Write  a  brief  note  and  enclose  it  in  the 
envelope.  Then  send  these  “covers”  in 
a  larger  envelope  to  the  Postmaster, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  before  July  1,  with 
coins  or  money-order  to  cover  the  post¬ 
age  exactly.  He  will  mail  them  for  you. 

There  will  be  a  variety  of  souvenir 
cards  and  envelopes  for  sale  by  cover 
dealers  for  use  with  the  teachers' 
stamp.  They  will  be  on  sale  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  the  day  the  stamp  is  issued 
and  for  some  time  thereafter.  These 
make  nice  gifts  to  your  pupils. 

“The  School  Teachers  of  America” 
stamp  will  pay  homage  to  our  profes¬ 
sion;  as  citizens  use  and  collectors 
hoard  these  new  stamps,  millions  of 
Americans  will  offer  their  sincere 
tributes  to  America’s  teachers. 


•  • 


Expanding 
Our  Profession 


As  the  National  Education  Association  reaches  the  anniversary  of  its 
founding  100  years  ago,  it  is  also  engaging  in  a  thoroughgoing  restudy  of 
what  lies  ahead  for  our  profession  in  the  years  to  come.  Convinced  that 
activity  on  a  national  level  must  be  greatly  expanded  to  both  coordinate 
and  advance  the  teachers  of  America,  the  Representative  Assembly  at  the 
1956  NEA  Convention  in  Portland  asked  for  a  complete  restudy  of  the 
services  and  dues  of  the  organization.  Dues  would  be  increased  to  not 
more  than  $10.00  per  year.  This  is  part  of  what  that  money  will  pay  for  . . . 


Public  Relations 

THE  PROGRESS  of  education  and  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  teachers 
requires  public  understanding  and  cooperation. 

National  organizations  of  all  types  are  showing  concern  about  school  and 
college  problems.  Many  want  to  help  with  current  conditions;  others  are  eager 
to  relate  their  own  programs  to  the  future  development  of  education. 

From  time  to  time  both  individual  laymen  and  groups  unjustly  criticize  the 
schools.  Such  criticism  may  come  from  too  little  exact  knowledge  or  too  many 
incorrect  facts.  New  generations  of  parents  must  be  informed  on  matters  which 
we  assume  is  common  knowledge. 
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co-chairman  Ruth  Lewenson,  and  her 
heartwarming  invocation ;  nor  the  very 
impressive  and  beautiful  candlelight¬ 
ing  service  of  Florence  Saunier. 

Guest  of  honor,  Bertha  Kain  of 
Newark,  critic  teacher  at  NSN  and 
scarcely  older  than  the  students, 
sketched  briefly  the  story  of  Newark 
Normal  from  1917  to  current  days.  In 
a  smiling  talk  which  delighted  her 
hearers.  Miss  Kain  answered  eager 
questions  about  Miss  White,  Miss 
Thompson,  Miss  Hurley,  Dr.  Hodgdon, 
Mrs.  Kriner  and  former  college  teach¬ 
ers. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  clear. 
If  your  class  has  been  graduated  a 
long  time  and  never  had  a  reunion, 
have  one.  The  more  formidable  the 
task  of  looking  up  your  classmates 
—  the  more  fun.  The  normal  schools 
and  state  teachers  colleges  do  such 
a  good  job  preparing  their  graduates 
for  teaching;  then  the  graduates  lose 
themselves  in  the  interests  of  their 
profession  and  daily  life.  This  should 
not  be.  They  all  have  need  of  each 
other,  and  the  pleasure  in  meeting 
again  cannot  be  measured. 


Helping  the  public  to  understand  fully  and  to  act  wisely  is  a  continuous 
professional  obligation.  There  must  be  many  more  opportunities  for  the  public 
to  study  and  act  upon  the  problems  that  confront  education. 


The  Expanded  Program  Proposes  .  .  . 

To  cooperate  more  with  radio  and  TV  networks  to  increase  the  number 
and  quality  of  programs  dealing  with  education. 

To  employ  specialists  as  necessary  to  provide  materials  and  consult  with 
the  staffs  of  all  media  of  communication. 

To  extend  and  enrich  the  contacts  of  education  with  national  organiza¬ 
tions  of  citizens. 

To  work  with  many  more  authors  of  articles  appearing  in  nationally 
circulated  magazines. 

To  develop  better  materials  on  education  for  the  general  public  and  for 
civic  groups  with  special  interests. 

To  increase  the  number  of  lay  and  professional  newspapers  and  magazines 
receiving  NEA  releases. 

To  extend  the  conferences,  materials,  and  other  resources  necessary  to 
make  more  effective  the  public  relations  influence  of  NEA  members. 

To  increase  the  quality  and  number  of  motion  picture  Aims,  film  strips, 
TV  spots  and  recordings  which  can  be  used  by  local  and  state  education 
associations. 

To  help  public  relations  experts  in  nonteaching  fields  to  develop  a  keener 
interest  in  the  problems  of  teachers. 
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Only  a  Librarian? 

{continued  from  page  386) 

5.  Discipline  the  library  so  that 
students  get  the  greatest  bene¬ 
fit  from  what  it  has  to  offer. 
This  is  very  often  made  more 
difficult  and  time  consuming 
when  lack  of  room  and  substi¬ 
tute  teachers  necessitates  as¬ 
signing  study  halls  and  classes 
to  the  library. 

6.  Prepare  book  lists  for  different 
courses  to  use  in  selecting  li- 


I’d  give  the  PTA  group  and  my 
teacher  friends  my  whole-hearted 
support.  I’d  spteak  before  the  PTA, 
appear  before  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  write  a  letter  to  the  local 
paper,  and  help  them  in  any  way 
that  I  could. 

I’d  give  the  PTA  group  and  my 
teacher  friends  strong  moral  sup¬ 
port  but  ask  not  to  be  involved 
publicly.  I’d  turn  down  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  speak  at  the  PTA  meeting, 
and  agree  only  to  talk  with  board 
of  education  members  privately  and 
unofficially. 


brary  material.  Making  anno¬ 
tated  book  lists  may  be  called 
part  of  the  librarian’s  home¬ 
work.  Most  teachers  mistaken¬ 
ly  envy  the  school  librarian 
because  she  has  no  homework, 
but  book  orders  and  many 
other  duties  that  require  any 
amount  of  concentration  be¬ 
come  “homework”  for  the  li¬ 
brarian.  Library  work  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  in  order  to 
give  the  ultimate  in  service  the 
librarian  is  constantly  being 


- I’d  refuse  to  give  the  PTA  group 

or  my  teacher  friends  any  support 
at  all,  telling  them  that  as  a  teacher 
from  another  community,  this  is  no 
concern  of  mine.  1  would  only  lose 
friends  and  cause  friction  in  the 
community. 

- I'd  publicly  support  the  position 

of  the  superintendent  and  board 
of  education  since  they  know  what 
type  of  reading  program  will  work 
best  and  should  not  be  bothered 
by  pressure  groups. 


interrupted  all  day  long  to 
give  advice  and  help  to  those 
seeking  information. 

7.  Be  aware  of  the  success  and 
usefulness  of  the  library  and 
be  alert  to  possible  improve¬ 
ment.  This  requires  many 
hours  of  observation  and  rec¬ 
ord  keeping  of  attendance  and 
circulation. 

8.  Keep  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors  aware  of  the  services  of- 
feretl  by  the  library  and  ob¬ 
tain  information  on  new  devel¬ 
opments  in  curricula.  This  re¬ 
quires  a  great  amount  of  out¬ 
side  work  —  reading,  confer¬ 
ences.  etc.  —  the  same  as  a 
classroom  teacher. 

9.  The  above  duties  are  carried 
on  in  addition  to  giving  aid  to 
students  working  on  research 
problems,  helping  to  select 
books  for  pleasure  reading 
that  will  guide  the  reader  to  a 
higher  level  than  that  at  which 
he  is  currently  reading,  and 
directing  the  student  assistants 
in  mechanical  routines  of  a 
library  through  classroom  in¬ 
struction. 

10.  The  school  librarian  also  has 
many  opportunities  to  serve  as 
a  guidance  counselor  to  stu¬ 
dents.  In  her  student  library 
assistants  she  often  helps  to  de¬ 
velop  a  personality  which  has 
been  latent  in  other  fields  of 
activity. 


Some  Most  Happy  People  .  .  . 

Chatham  Township  schools  let  staff 
and  parents  know  about  some  of  its 
fan  mail  in  an  attractive  publication 
called  “We  Made  Someone  Happy.” 
Seldom-seen  occasions  of  brightness 
in  a  school  system’s  routine  were  told 
through  excerpts  from  letters. 


New  Book  on  NEA  .  .  . 

Theodore  D.  Martin,  membership 
director  of  the  NEA  for  25  years  from 
1925  to  1950,  is  the  author  of  the 
new  book  entitled  “Building  a  Teach¬ 
ing  Profession.”  Written  in  a  witty 
style,  the  book  delves  into  the  past  one 
hundred  years  of  activity  in  the  NEA 
as  an  organization  and  studies  teach¬ 
ers  as  a  profession.  Copies  at  $3.50 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Whitlock 
Press,  Inc..  18  Montgomery  St.,  Mid¬ 
dletown.  N.Y. 
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WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO? 


You’ve  been  living  in  Centerville 
for  ten  years  but  have  always  taught 
over  in  Westhaven.  You’ve  gotten  to 
know  a  number  of  Centerville  teach¬ 
ers  and  been  quite  friendly  with  them. 
Often,  you’ve  had  private  arguments 
with  them  about  the  old-fashioned 
system  of  reading  that  they  use  in 
Centerville  —  they  practice  no  group¬ 
ing,  use  a  strict  phonics  approach  in 
the  primary  grades,  and  refuse  pro¬ 
motion  to  children  who  do  not  come 
up  to  grade  level  in  their  reading. 
While  some  of  the  teachers  agree  with 
you  that  more  modern  techniques 
would  be  better,  they  have  preferred 
to  go  along  with  the  old  fashioned 
practices  because  it  is  what  most  of 
the  teachers  are  used  to  following  and 
they  want  a  unified  reading  program. 

Last  week  a  group  of  parents  at¬ 
tacked  the  reading  program  at  a  PTA 
meeting,  and  the  board  of  education 
spent  several  hours  discussing  it  at 
their  meeting  the  following  evening. 


It  appears  that  the  board  and  superin¬ 
tendent  wish  to  retain  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  since  they  feel  that  Centerville 
has  always  produced  successful  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  present  reading  system. 
Since  then,  you’ve  talked  to  a  number 
of  your  teacher  friends  who  all  say 
they’d  like  to  see  a  change  in  the  read¬ 
ing  program. 

The  PTA  group  stops  by  your  house 
and  asks  if  you  won’t  speak  at  their 
next  meeting  on  reading  and  also 
appear  before  the  board  of  education 
to  support  their  request  for  a  revised 
reading  program.  You’ve  always  dis¬ 
liked  this  old-fashioned  reading  sys¬ 
tem  and  would  like  to  see  it  changed; 
but  you  also  know  that  building  up  a 
controversy  over  it  will  cause  wide¬ 
spread  dissension  in  what  has  always 
been  a  smooth-running  school  system. 
The  PTA  group  says  they  need  the 
help  of  a  trusted  outside  professional 
person  like  you.  What  Would  You 
Tell  Them? 


Paste  On  A  Postcard 


Editor 

NJEA  REVIEW 
180  West  State  St. 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


Please  count  my  vote  on  what  I’d  do  in  a  controversy  on  reading  such  as  told 
in  the  May  issue  of  the  NJEA  REVIEW. 

Check  one: 


659.957 
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of  NEA 


100  years  old... and  looking  better  every  day 


You’d  never  know  it  to  look  at  you,  but  you’re 
100  years  old.  The  years  just  don’t  show,  because 
you’ve  kept  pace  with  the  changing  world  you 
help  to  shape.  Your  methods,  and  guiding  philoso¬ 
phies,  are  in  tune  with  today  as  they  were  with 
yesterday.  So  you  mature,  but  never  age. 

We’re  grateful  for  the  accomplishments  of 
every  one  of  those  one  hundred  years.  Your  work 


enriches  every  area  of  American  life.  Through 
you,  the  National  Education  Association’s  Cen¬ 
tennial  theme,  “An  Educated  People  Moves  Free¬ 
dom  Forward,’’  becomes  a  living  reality. 

Congratulations  to  the  N.E.A.  on  its  100th 
birthday!  And  to  all  educators,  our  continuing 
gratitude  for  the  vital  work  you  do. 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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NJEA-PTA  Series  Finishes 

Last  month  saw  the  final  airing  of 
this  year’s  series  of  “What’s  The 
Answer?”  radio  programs.  The  con¬ 
cluding  program  “Jobs  for  High 
School  Graduates”  ended  the  third 
year  of  such  broadcasts  by  NJEA  and 
the  N.  J.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  Nine  different  stations  in 
the  State  carried  the  program  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

Each  week,  for  28  weeks,  two  par¬ 
ents  and  two  teachers  have  quizzed  an 
educational  authority  on  some  current 
topic  concerning  schools  and  children. 

Audience  Interested 

“Educational  commercials”,  as  part 
of  the  show  brought  in  an  average  of 
30  requests  each  week  for  information 
on  teaching  careers.  Many  of  these 
came  from  across  state  lines  from  peo¬ 
ple  interested  in  teaching  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Local  station  surveys  report  a 
total  weekly  audience  of  between 
150,000  and  200,000  listeners  tuned  in 
each  week. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  year’s 
series  was  the  special  pre-election  com¬ 
parison  of  “The  Education  Views  of 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Par¬ 
ties.”  That  particular  program  featured 
Congressman  Frank  Thompson,  Jr., 
(D.,  4th  Cong.  District)  and  Congress- 
woman  Mrs.  Florence  P.  Dwyer  (R., 
6th  Cong.  District), 

Another  sign  of  the  program’s  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  has  been  the  large 

Bridgeton  Honors  .  .  . 

The  Junior  Civic  Club  of  Bridge- 
ton  has  given  its  annual  “Teacher  of 
the  Year”  plaque  to  Mrs.  Frances  C. 
Stintsman.  Mrs.  Stintsman  teaches 
English  and  is  senior  class  advisor  at 
Bridgeton  H.S. 


Third  Year  on  the  Air 

number  of  requests  for  using  copies  of 
program  tape  recordings  at  PTA  and 
local  teacher  meetings. 

Recorded  at  NJEA 

The  series  is  recorded  each  week 
in  the  studio  on  the  third  floor  of 
NJEA  headquarters.  Tapes  are  dupli¬ 
cated  here  and  sent  out  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  stations.  Producers  of  the  show 
are  Mrs.  Ethel  C.  Lambert,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.  J,  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  and  William  D.  Hay- 
w'ard,  NJEA  assistant  director  for  ra¬ 
dio-TV. 

The  program  will  be  back  again  for 
another  season  on  the  regular  local 
stations  next  year. 


MRS.  ADEE  N.  BENNET,  Latin  taacher  at 
Scotch  Plaint  H.  S.,  has  baan  awardad  tha 
competitive  tcholarthip  of  the  N.  J.  Clatti- 
cal  Association  for  tha  1957  summer  session 
of  the  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  tha 
American  Academy  in  Roma.  Mrs.  Bennet 
will  be  the  ei9hth  New  Jersey  Latin  taacher 
tent  to  Rome  by  the  Classical  Association. 


Five,  Promoted;  Five  Added 
To  Montclair  STC  Faculty 

Promotion  in  academic  rank  of  fi\e 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College  fac¬ 
ulty  has  been  announced. 

Elevated  to  associate  professor  are 
Dr.  Alden  C.  Coder  of  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair,  varsity  football  coach,  and 
George  F.  Placek  of  Cedar  Grove,  a  | 
member  of  the  science  department.  I 
Named  assistant  professors  are  Philip  1 
S.  Cohen  of  Bloomfield,  social  studies; 
Claire  M.  Merlehan  of  North  Bergen, 
reference  librarian,  and  Mildred  M. 
Osgood  of  New  York  City,  fine  arts. 

Five  new  faculty  members  have 
been  added  to  the  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College  staff. 

Named  to  the  geography  depart¬ 
ment  are  Dr.  Daniel  Jacobson  of  Hill¬ 
side,  an  associate  professor,  and  Dr. 
Hugh  C.  Brooks  of  Lake  Hiawatha, 
an  assistant  professor.  Lawrence  J. 
Reed,  formerly  of  Washington,  D.  C.. 
has  been  appointed  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics,  while  Julia 
Carver  of  Versua  has  been  named  an 
assistant  professor  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  One  part-time  appointee,  Mrs. 
James  Cowan  of  Montclair,  will  serve 
as  an  assistant  professor  of  social 
studies. 
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Another  Jersey  Winner  ,  .  . 

The  new  Julia  A.  Traphagen  School 
in  Waldwick  is  one  of  the  six  schools 
presented  with  Honorable  Mention 
Awards  in  the  School  Executive’s 
1957  national  Competition  for  Better 
School  Design.  Ketchum,  Gina,  and 
Sharp,  New  York  City,  were  the 
architects. 
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Business  Education  Association 
Plans  Summer  Dallas  Convention 

“A  Cavalcade  of  Progress  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Elducation”  is  the  theme  of  the 
Centennial  Celebration  for  Business 
Education  to  be  held  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
June  17-22.  The  week-long  celebration 
of  the  United  Business  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  a  department  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  will  commem¬ 
orate  the  NHlA’s  100th  anniversary. 

A  program  featuring  “Pioneers  in 
Business  Education”  will  depict  the 
important  events  during  the  century 
and  the  parts  played  by  business  edu¬ 
cators.  In  addition  to  the  professional 
and  social  sessions,  there  will  be  ex¬ 
hibits  of  textbooks,  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  business  education  class¬ 
room. 
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Convenient  connections  at  Chicago  an 
with  scenic  -  dome  trains 


A  ACTE  Workshops  To  Be  Held 
On  TV  and  Teacher  Education 

The  subcommittee  on  Television  and 
Teacher  Education  of  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education  has  announced  plans  to  con¬ 
duct  a  series  of  workshops  dealing 
with  the  use  of  closed  circuit  television 
for  observation  and  demonstration 
purposes  in  teacher  education  institu¬ 
tions. 

Nearest  conference  center  will  be 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
College  for  Teachers  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 
from  July  21  to  26. 

E.  deAlton  Partridge,  president  of 
Montclair  STC,  has  been  serving  on 
the  AACTE  subcommittee  during  the 
past  year.  The  subconunittee  develops 
the  Association’s  program  in  educa¬ 
tional  television  and  keeps  member  in¬ 
stitutions  informed  of  developments  in 
the  field. 


This  year  make  it  a  trip  to  remember.  See  the 
picturesque  glories  of  our  National  Parks  .  . .  marvel 
at  the  sight  of  Mountains — Deserts — Canyons — 
Waterfalls — enjoy  the  thrills  of  a  romantic  Western 
Vacation.  Go  the  comfortable  way — in  complete 
relaxation  —  by  train. 

LET  l&O  TRAVEL  EXPERTS  HELP  YOU  PLAN  YOUR  TRIP 

They’ll  show  you  how  to  get  best  results  from  your 
budget  and  time  .  .  .  assist  you  with  arrangements 
and  reservations.  Stop  in  or  phone  your  nearest 
B&O  Representative — there  is  no  obligation. 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC  AIR-CONDITIONED  TRAINS 
FINE  FOOD  •  COURTEOUS  SERVICE 


Educational  Secretaries  Conduct 
Professional  Standards  Program 

During  its  annual  Convention  last 
summer  in  Los  Angeles,  the  National 
Association  of  Elducational  Secretaries 
adopted  a  plan  for  awarding  certifi¬ 
cates  in  recognition  of  experience, 
education,  and  professional  activities. 

In  the  area  of  education,  recogni¬ 
tion  is  extended  from  the  high  school 
graduate  to  the  holder  of  a  master’s 
degree.  Provision  is  made  for  those 
who  have  had  business  school  train¬ 
ing  and  college  or  university  work, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  wish  to 
assess  the  educational  value  of  ex¬ 
perience  through  a  testing  program. 

Experience  in  educational  ofiices,  in 
the  classroom,  and  in  business  offices 
are  all  given  credit  in  the  Standards 
Program.  The  importance  of  profes¬ 
sional  activities  and  attitudes  is 
stressed  in  the  requirements  for  mem¬ 
bership  and  participation  in  National, 
state,  and  local  educational  associa- 
The  value  of  in-service  train- 
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ing  programs  is  recognized.  | 

Current  challenges  to  education  and  | 
the  many  opportunities  for  service 
make  it  imperative  that  all  connected 
with  education  bring  to  their  jobs 
the  best  preparation  possible.  This 
Professional  Standards  Program  gives 
direction  to  such  growth  on  the  job 
for  educational  secretaries.  Persons 
interested  in  securing  additional  in¬ 
formation  may  write  the  Registrar  of 
the  Program:  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Lawrence, 
103  Lucky  Street,  Fayette,  Missouri. 
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Spotswood  Teacher  Is  Winner 
On  Annual  Audubon  Scholarship 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Van  Vranken  is  the 
winner  of  the  1957  scholarship  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  New  Jersey  Audubon 
Society.  A  fourth-grade  teacher  in 
Spotswood.  Mrs.  Van  Vranken  was 
selected  from  among  a  list  of  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  showing  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  teaching  natural  history.  The 
scholarship  will  provide  for  tuition, 
board,  and  room  at  any  of  the  four 
National  Audubon  Society  camps  for 
two  weeks  during  the  summer. 

Preparation  for  Retirement  .  .  . 

Senior  Citizens  of  America  is  pub¬ 
lishing  an  invaluable  publication  for 
those  persons  within  ten  years  of  re¬ 
tirement  or  who  have  retired.  The 
Preretirement  Ma.m  ai.  prepared  by 
Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  former  editor  of 
the  Nea  Jolrnau  is  available  at  $1.00 
per  copy.  Orders  may  l>e  placed 
through  Senior  (Mtizens  of  America. 
1129  Vermont  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  5,  D.  C. 


Committee  At  Work  Planning  Science  Conference 


Science  will  be  the  center  of  in¬ 
terest  of  New  Jersey  teachers  next  fall 
when  they  attend  the  NJEA  Profes¬ 
sional  Improvement  Conference  of 
Science  on  October  5.  Following  the 
success  of  such  state-wide  meetings  in 
the  past  several  years,  teachers  of 
every  grade  level  will  meet  at  the 
Trenton  Central  High  School  for  an 
all  day  study  of  their  special  problems 
in  teaching  science. 

The  meeting  will  begin  at  10:00 
a.m.  with  a  general  meeting  for  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  (grades  K-6) 
and  group  discussions  for  secondary 
school  teachers  (grades  7-12).  Follow¬ 
ing  lunch  there  will  be  group  discus¬ 
sion  meetings  for  the  elementary 
teachers  and  a  general  session  for  the 
secondary  school  teachers.  To  close 
the  mt'eting  all  conference  participants 
will  meet  from  3:00  to  4:00  p.m.  for 
a  final  general  session. 

Accent  will  be  on  demonstration 
type  programs  and  both  the  general 


From  Our  Professional  History  .  .  . 


session  speakers  and  small  group  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders  will  be  encouraged  to 
exhibit  or  demonstrate  any  materials 
they  may  wish  to  select.  Winning 
projects  of  the  Science  Fair  will  be 
exhibited.  Leading  industrial  firms 
will  also  be  invited  to  exhibit  through¬ 
out  the  day.  Added  time  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  during  the  lunch  period  for 
exhibit  touring. 

The  NJEA  Science  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  is  presently  at  work  selecting 
speakers,  topics,  and  group  discussion 
leaders. 

The  Science  Conference  Committee 
is  headed  by  Dr.  Eleanor  Delaney, 
professor  of  education.  Rutgers,  The 
State  University.  Others  working  with 
her  are  Harry  Ciareglio,  East  Side 
H.S.,  Paterson;  Dr.  Victor  L.  Crowell, 
head  of  the  science  department.  Tren¬ 
ton  STC;  Alda  Haines.  Emerson 
School,  Plainfield;  Jack  Maxwell.  Cape 
May  H.S.;  Helen  R.  Rouse,  principal. 
Richmond  Ave.  School,  Atlantic  City; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Soistman,  Woodstown  Ele¬ 
mentary  School;  and  Howard  B. 
Trombley,  Grover  Cleveland  H.S., 
Caldwell.  Anne  Hoppock,  assistant  in 
elementary  education.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  is  serving  as  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  committtee. 


.4  milestone  in  the  democratization  oi  the  NEA  was  the  election  of  the  first 
woman  president  in  1910.  Since  1918  there  has  been  a  woman  president  every  other 
year. 

In  the  drawing  is  Ella  Flagg  Young,  then  superintendent  of  schools  in  Chicago, 
who  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  woman  to  hold  the  office  of  president.  Seated 
beside  her  is  .A.  E.  Winship  who  had  campaigned  for  her  through  the  columns  of 
his  Journal  of  EoucATtoN. 

President  James  Y.  Joyner  of  North  Carolina  has  yielded  the  floor  to  Katherine 
D.  Blake  of  New  York  who  made  the  nominating  speech  for  Mrs.  Young. 


New  Folder  for  Puerto  Ricans 
Sent  Out  by  Migration  Service 

Publication  of  a  new  folder  en¬ 
couraging  Puerto  Rican  adults  in  the 
United  States  to  learn  English  and 
further  their  vocational  education  has 
been  announced  by  the  Migration 
Division  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  The  folder,  in  Span¬ 
ish,  is  being  published  this  spring  for 
distribution  when  school  opens  next 
fall. 

Entitled  “No  tiene  que  ser  mago 
para  asegurar  su  futuro”  (“You  don’t 
have  to  be  a  magician  to  assure  your 
future”),  the  folder  stresses  the  im¬ 
portance  of  knowing  English  and  a 
trade  in  order  to  get  a  good  job,  to 
provide  better  for  one’s  family,  and 
to  participate  fully  in  life  in  the  U.S. 

The  Migration  Division  will  pro¬ 
vide.  free  of  charge,  enough  folders 
to  he  distributed  to  Puerto  Rican 
schoolchildren. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to: 
Chief.  Information  Section,  Puerto 
Rico  Department  of  Labor,  88  Colum¬ 
bus  Ave.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
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Elizabeth  Design  Course  Trains  Prize-Winner 


(n  the  held  of  Dressmaking  and  De¬ 
sign  various  contests  serve  to  motivate 
students  at  the  Thomas  A.  Edison 

Vocational  and  Technical  High  School 
'  from  the  sophomore 

to  the  senior  year. 
Students  in  this 
• course  have  fre- 
quently  been  sue- 
,  ressful  in  winning 

enviable  opportuni- 
ties  to  advance  in 
winifr.d  Koczsu  ‘hat  field  through 

scholarships  offered 
Ly  The  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  through  other  financial 
rewards.  Four  scholarships  have  been 
awarded  to  former  graduates  of  the 
school. 

This  year  Winifred  Koczela  is  an 
outstanding  example.  As  a  sophomore 
at  Edison  she  won  first  prize  of  her 
class  in  the  D.  A.  R.  State  Contest 
for  school  girls.  In  her  junior  year 
she  was  first  prize  winner  again  in 
the  same  contest.  She  also  won  first 
prize  in  the  state  in  the  1955  Singer 
Sewing  Contest,  and  again  first  prize 
in  the  local,  first  prize  in  the  state 
and  second  prize  in  the  nation  in  the 
same  1956  Singer  Contest.  Altogether 
her  awards  in  the  latter  contest  amount 
to  $1050.00  together  with  a  Singer 
Portable  Sewing  Machine. 

Her  teachers  of  dressmaking  and 
design  are  justifiably  proud  of  the 
results  of  their  efforts  in  training  for 
the  fashion  field.  Their  work  includes 
all  phases  of  fashion  techniques  in 
fine  dressmaking  with  emphasis  on 


Mahwah  Sense  of  Humor 
Brings  Bulletin  Board  Changes 

Wondering  what  to  do  about  those 
hall  bulletin  board  displays  that  are 
allowed  to  wither  into  '‘staleness”? 
Teachers  in  one  Mahwah  school  found 
this  note  pinned  to  one  such  time-for- 
a-changer. 

"March  will  ba  ovar  on  Sunday 
Tha  wind*  will  stop  blowin9  by  than 
No  kifat  will  ba  flying  outdoors 
Will  thay  ba  Ilyin9  on  our  bullatin 
board?" 

Within  an  hour  March  kites  were 
down,  and  April  umbrellas  were  on 
the  way  up.  No  administrator  Had  to 
make  any  direct  suggestions  or  pro¬ 
duce  any  new  memos.  It  all  happened 
that  simply. 


poise  in  displaying  the  finished  gar¬ 
ments. 

Since  tliere  are  many  opportunities 
for  employment,  the  teachers  in  this 
vocational  and  technical  high  school 
feel  that  preparation  for  work  in  the 
garment  industry  is  a  worthy  vo¬ 
cational  goal.  The  importance  of 
fashion  training  cannot  be  overesti¬ 
mated  in  this  metropolitan  area  with 
New  York  City  the  recognized  fashion 
center  of  the  world  and  the  center  of 
the  garment  industry  —  the  second 
largest  industry  in  this  country. 


N.J.  Economic  Education  Center 
Instituted  at  Montclair  STC 

Walter  E.  Kops  of  the  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College  faculty  has 
been  appointed  Field  Director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Center  for  Economic  Eldu- 
cation.  The  newly-instituted  Center 
is  a  project  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
College  and  the  N.  J.  Council  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  Education. 

In  his  new  capacity,  Mr.  Kops  will 
consult  with  school  officials  in  an  effort 
to  improve  economic  education  in 
elementary  and  secondary  classes 
throughout  the  state. 


Announcing  a  NEW  starting  level  title  by  A.M.  Anderson 


PORTUGEE  PHILLIPS 
and  the  Fighting  Sioux 

EtMtd  by  Dr.  EmnMtt  A.  Bbth^  OirKlor,  TIm  Batts  Rtadini  Cttaic,  Havarford,  Pa. 

An  action-packed  story  of  the  little  Western  fort 
holding  out  against  Red  Cloud’s  fighting  Sioux  and 
of  Portugee  Phillips  whose  dramatic  ride  for  help 
still  stands  unparalleled  in  American  history.  Tested 
by  reading  formulae,  the  story  rates  reading  level  A. 

The  American  Adventure  Series,  classroom 
tested  in  himdreds  of  schools,  means  reading  prog¬ 
ress  with  pleasure  for  your  pupils  and  you. 

To  aid  you  in  your  corrective  reading  program 
use  the  Handbook  on  Corrective  Reading  by 
Dr.  Betts  and  the  Teacher’s  Guide  for  each  title. 

FREE  large  full-color  map  of  historic  UB.  Trails— 
ideal  for  classroom  display.  Write  for  yours  today. 


WHEELER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  161  EAST  GRAND  AVE.,  CHICAGO  11,  DEPT.  17 
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LESTER  G.  GERHARD 
(Uft),  principal,  and 
Paul  McCarthy  (riqht), 
apacial  clau  instructor, 
of  the  Saatida  Park  Ela¬ 
mantary  Park  School,  da- 
si9nad  and  constructad 
thair  own  special  therapy 
equipment  for  the 
school's  new  class  for  tha 
physically  handicappad. 


Education  for  Leisure  Conference 
To  Be  Held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  national  conference  to  study  the 
responsibilities  of  the  public  school  in 
education  for  worthy  use  of  leisure 
time  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
May  15-18.  It  will  be  co-sponsored 
by  the  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Exlucation,  and  Rec¬ 
reation  and  several  NEIA  headquarters 
units,  with  a  number  of  other  national 
education  and  recreation  organiza¬ 
tions  cooperating.  Approximately  200 
persons  will  be  invited  to  attend. 

Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
the  problems  of  leadership,  facilities 
and  resources,  community  cooperation, 
and  curriculum. 


Audio-Visual  Leadership  Council 
Holds  Its  Annual  Election 

On  Thursday,  March  14,  in  Tren¬ 
ton,  the  New  Jersey  Audio-Visual 
Leadership  Council  held  its  annual 
meeting  and  elected  the  following 
officers:  President,  Albert  Doremus, 
curriculum  coordinator  of  the  Glen 
Rock  public  schools;  Vice-President, 
Ernest  Siegel,  audio-visual  director  at 
Paterson  STC;  Secretary,  Thaddeus 
Sheft,  assistant  in  audio-visual  educa¬ 
tion  at  Montclair  STC;  Treasurer, 
Paul  Maloney,  audio-visual  director 
of  the  Union  public  schools. 

Members  of  the  organization  heard 
Joseph  Bowers,  a  member  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Staff  cf  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  Company  discuss  the  efforts 
that  were  being  made  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  correlate  their  films  with 
over  100  textbooks  now  being  used  in 
the  public  schools.  Mr.  Bowers  stated 
that  one  of  the  real  problems  in  using 
materials  was  to  select  the  right  ma¬ 
terial  to  fit  the  job  to  be  done.  He 
felt  that  the  textbook  correlations  now 
being  released  by  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  would  assist  the  teacher  in 
doing  this  job. 

The  New  Jersey  Audio-Visual  Lead¬ 
ership  Council  is  an  organization  con¬ 
sisting  of  those  people  who  spend 
25%  or  more  of  their  time  with  spe¬ 
cific  responsibilities  in  the  audio¬ 
visual  field.  Any  person,  now  work¬ 
ing  as  an  audio-visual  director  or  co¬ 
ordinator,  who  feels  that  he  meets 
these  qualifications  is  invited  to 
become  a  member  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  can  do  so  by  writing  to  the 
State  Audio-Visual  Office,  Jersey  & 
Lalor  Streets.  Trenton. 


N.  J.  Math  Institute  at  Rutgers  Campus,  July  1-10 


From  July  1  to  July  10,  the  fifth 
New  Jersey  Mathematics  Instiute  will 
be  in  session  on  the  campus  of  Rut¬ 
gers  University  under  the  joint  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  State  University  and 
the  Association  of  Mathematics  Teach¬ 
ers  of  New  Jersey. 

The  institute  brings  together  a  staff 
of  people  qualified  in  particular  fields 
and  teachers  interested  in  obtaining 
fresh  approaches  for  use  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  interchanging  of  ideas  and 
experience  takes  place  in  a  wide 
choice  of  discussion  groups  on  vari¬ 
ous  levels.  The  New  Jersey  Instiute 
presents  a  variety  of  topics  on  the 
secondary,  junior  high  school  and 
elementary  school  level. 

Life  at  the  New  Jersey  Institute  is 


morning  and  evening  lecture  by  lead¬ 
ers  in  industry  and  education  add  to 
the  teacher’s  background  of  useful 
and  professional  information.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  entire  group  called  the 
“cracker  barrel  session”  is  a  lively 
and  profitable  affair. 

The  social  phase  of  the  institute  has 
not  been  overlooked.  In  addition  to 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  Music 
Circus  at  Lambertville,  see  a  ball 
game  or  attend  a  symphony  that  is 
extended  to  all  summer  students  at 
Rutgers,  an  institute  picnic  and  fare¬ 
well  banquet  are  highlights  of  the 
session.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  many  informal  unpremedi¬ 
tated  gatherings  of  several  people 
with  mutual  problems  and  interest 
frequently  provide  some  of  the  most 


Study  qroups  for  the  1957  Mrthomatics  Institute  include: 

"How  To  Teach  the  Hard  Topics  of  Arithmetic"  . 

"Significant  Aspects  of  Alqabra"  • . 

"Visual  Aspects  of  Mathematics"  .  . 

"Development  of  Ability  To  Interpret  Mathematical  Material"  . 

"Geometry  as  an  Aid  in  Creative  Designing  . 

"The  Evolution  of  our  Number  System"  . . 

"The  More  Gifted  Pupils"  . 

"Social  and  Economic  Arithmetic"  . . 

"Elementary  Laboratory"  . 

"Advanced  Laboratory"  . 

and  a  special 

"Symposium — ^The  Mathematics  Curriculum  of  Tomorrow"  . 

Bruce  Meserve,  and 


.  Carl  Shuster 
John  Recbeh 
Ernest  Ranucci 
Charles  Butler 
Edwin  Hoadley 
John  Recheh 
Florence  Elder 
.  Carl  Shuster 
Eleanor  Taylor 
.  Robert  Yates 


Albert  Meder, 
Max  Bebarman 


a  busy  one  for  the  member  attending 
it.  A  typical  day  includes  attendance 
at  two  discussion  groups  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  chosen.  Once  a  group  is 
chosen,  the  member  usually  stays  with 
it  for  the  entire  institute.  A  two  hour 
laboratory  where  visual  aids  and  ob¬ 
jective  materials  are  made  and  dis¬ 
cussed  is  also  a  daily  experience.  A 


m 


stimulating  experiences  of  the  entire 
institute. 

Teachers  interested  in  mathematics 
on  any  level  from  elementary  through 
junior  high  school  and  secondary, 
are  welcomed  at  the  Institute.  For 
further  information,  contact  Emory 
P.  Starke  at  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
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Secondary  Yearbook  Stresses  H.S.  Teacher  PR  Meeting  . . . 


“Getting  and  Keeping  Support  for 
Public  Secondary  Education”  is  the 
basic  theme  of  the  1957  yearbook  of 
the  New  Jersey  Secondary  School 
Teachers’  Association.  Elntitled  All 
Together  Now,  the  yearbook  is  a 
study  in  the  public  relations  prob¬ 
lems  and  techniques  of  New  Jersey 
high  schools  and  high  school  teachers. 

“All  Together  Now”  was  prepared 
by  a  committee  headed  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  West,  Union  county  super¬ 
intendent.  George  A.  Abel  is  president 
of  the  sponsoring  organization  and 
Commissioner  Frederick  M.  Raubin- 
ger  contributes  a  foreword  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  the  individual 
teacher  in  public  relations. 

Among  the  problems  prompting 
this  particular  yearbook.  Dr.  West’s 
committee  notes  the  potential  doubl¬ 
ing  of  the  number  of  high  school 
pupils  in  New  Jersey,  the  coming 
shortage  of  high  school  teachers,  ris¬ 
ing  high  school  costs,  and  the  chang¬ 
ing  concepts  of  high  school  education. 

The  yearbook  discusses  how  to  meet 
these  problems  as  “The  School  Comes 
into  the  Home,”  “The  Community 


Comes  to  the  School,”  through  “In¬ 
ternal  Personnel  Relationships”  and 
“Relations  with  Mass  Media”  and 
finally  discusses  the  role  of  the  school 
on  the  defensive  and  on  the  offensive. 
A  concluding  chapter  summarizes  the 
problems  as  they  affect  the  individual 
teacher. 

This  most  recent  in  the  long  series 
of  valuable  yearbooks  prepared  by  the 
New  Jersey  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  goes  to  all  members 
of  the  Association.  Others  can  secure 
copies  of  the  yearbook  from  Lester 
D.  Beers,  1035  Kenyon  Ave.,  Plain- 
field,  NJSSTA  treasurer,  at  a  cost  of 
$1.00. 

Alumni  Helps  .  .  . 

The  Newark  State  Teachers  College 
Alumni  Association  for  the  first  time 
this  year  is  offering  two  graduate 
scholarships  of  $100.00  each.  The 
scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  two 
members  of  the  present  senior  class 
at  Newark  State  Teachers  College  and 
are  to  be  used  for  graduate  work  at 
the  Newark  College. 


Patrick  D.  Hazard,  English  instruc¬ 
tor  at  Trenton  STC,  will  be  among  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  Second  An¬ 
nual  Conference  of  the  International 
Reading  Association  to  be  held  in 
New  York  City,  May  10  and  11. 

Mr.  Hazard  will  speak  on  the  topic 
“Developing  Ongoing  Interest  in 
Reading  in  College  Through  Capi¬ 
talizing  on  TV  and  Movie  Interests,” 
at  the  afternoon  session  on  May  10. 


Latest  Edition  Published 
Of  Elementary  Book  on  State 

The  latest  edition  of  “The  Story  of 
New  Jersey”  has  just  been  published 
by  the  University  Publishing  Company. 
Written  by  Somerset  County  helping 
teacher  Adeline  Hagaman,  the  book 
is  the  only  one  available  for  children 
in  the  middle  elementary  grades  which 
deals  with  New  Jersey  geography  and 
history. 

The  new  edition  includes  a  new 
section  on  conservation  problems  in 
the  State  and  also  brings  all  previous 
materials  up-to-date. 
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MAIL  TODAY  FOR  RATES 

No  Obligation  •  No  Agent  Will  Call 


WATCHINe  GOVER¬ 
NOR  Robert  B.  Moyner 
$190  the  Seva  Yowr  Visio* 
Wook  Proclametion  wart 
Lauronca  B.  Johnson, 
NJEA  assistant  aiacutiva 
saeratary;  S.  Harbar) 
Starkay,  Jr.,  NJEA  dirac- 
tor  of  resaarch;  Dr.  E.  C. 
Nurock,  saeratary,  N.  J. 
State  Board  of  Optome¬ 
trists;  and  Dr.  Andrew  F. 
Fischer,  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  N.  J.  Optometric 
Association.  The  procla¬ 
mation  included  the  Op¬ 
tometrists  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  NEA  Centen¬ 
nial. 


NEWJERSETS 

HISTORICAL 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY ...  and 
enjoy  a  combined  visit  to  the  Seashore 
Setnic  •  HatarictU  .  EdmrmtmmmI 

uai  MMSAT  S  ».  M.  M  TVBMT  S  ».  M. 


Classroom  Teachers  To  Meet  in  Delaware 

The  fourteenth  annual  Classroom  towels  and  blankets,  will 
Teachers  National  Conference  will  be  and  laundry  facilities  are 
held  this  summer  on  the  campus  of  the  dormitories, 
the  University  of  Delaware,  Newark.  Everyone  who  attends 
Del.  The  two  weeks  following  the  ence  will  receive  a  certif 
NEA  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  boards  of  education  acce 
July  7-19,  will  bring  together  hun-  tificate  as  evidence  of 
dreds  of  elementary  teachers  to  con-  growth,  and  many  teacher 
sider*“The  Classroom  Teacher — Key  it  to  receive  credit  to  mee 
to  an  Educated  People.  quirement  of  in-service  g 

An  hour-long  period  of  personal  mainUin  a  position  on  a  s 
development  sessions  will  begin  each  “  j  certificate  is  me 
day’s  meeting.  These  sessions  planned  ar  $75  ee. 

for  early  risers  are  optional.  The  main  Education  409  ,  le 
program  of  the  conference  will  be  Educational  I 

built  upon  a  framework  of  general  participant 

sessions  during  the  morning  and  ^niversi 

smaller  discussion  groups  each  after-  statement  < 

noon.  The  morning  meetings  will  fea-  (graduate  or  und 

ture  outstanding  leaders  in  education  came  .  or  to  use  t  e  two 
and  other  fields  speaking  on  such  toward  a  degree,  in  case 
topics  as;  the  teacher  and  his  role  in  other  college  will  accept 
democracy;  improvement  of  instruc-  credit.^  The  tuition  fee  fo 
tion;  information  on  the  history  of  4095  is  $26  additional. 
Delaware;  and  a  discussion  of  na-  Those  interested  in  the 
tional  and  international  events.  After-  may  secure  registration 
noon  group  discussions  will  focus  on  writing  to  the  NEA  De] 
different  aspects  of  professional  de-  Classroom  Teachers,  12C 
velopment  and  leadership  training  and  Street.  N.W.,  Washington 
will  give  each  participant  his  choice  ZnSSS  »-)  IHu 

of  study  in  one  area  of  professional  p 

development.  ^ 

A  varied  extra-curricular  program 
will  include  concerts,  lectures,  motion  —  |  [I. 

pictures,  and  dances,  as  well  as  trips  ^  ~ 

to  neighboring  summer  theaters,  the 
seashore,  and  historic  Delaware. 

All  resident  participants  will  be  - 

housed  in  the  women’s  dormitories. 

These  residence  halls  are  attractively 
furnished  and  conveniently  located.  -o 

All  meab  will  be  served  in  the  dining  _ 

hall  which  adjoins  the  housing  units.  , 

Linen,  including  sheets,  pillow  cases,  I  Hmhi  w#’4  Imi 
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Owned  A  OpernUd  by 
The  Ocean  Grave  Caap 
MeeUnp  Aaeociation 

Accommodates  300  Guests.  Free  ParUnK 
Two  ExcepUonal  TV  LoanBas 

Double  Deck  Portico  Overlooking 
Beach  and  Boardwalk 

All  Oateide  Raanu;  DininB  Beoni  and 
Selariam  Bailt  Over  the  Ocean 
OPENS  MAT  ITtk 
SwimminB  Pool  and  Game  Room 
Elevator  Service  from  Boardwalk  Level 
Write  for  our  Beautiful  Color-Brochure 
PHONE  ASBURT  PARK  PRaspect  4-6Mt 
WILLIAM  STANSnELD,  Manacar 


REALLY  LIVE 
CONSERVATION 


for  information 

COURSES.  WORKSHOPS 
June  3  —  Aug.  23 


N.  J.  STATE  SCHOOL 
of  CONSERVATION 

Branchville,  N.  J. 


Sussex  County  Inaugurates  Curriculum  Study 


Sussex  County  has  begun  its  unique 
program  of  county-wide  curriculum 
study  with  upgrading  the  quality  of 
children’s  school  experiences  as  its 
major  objective. 

Last  September,  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  Robert  A.  Flood  proposed 
such  a  study  at  a  meeting  of  all  school 
administrators  of  the  County.  Through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  these  admin¬ 
istrators,  the  proposition  was  studied 
and  evaluated  with  the  result  that  the 
idea  was  unanimously  accepted. 

Willard  D.  Newton  of  the  County 
Office  of  Education  was  appointed  as 
curriculum-coordinator  and  assigned 
to  draw  up  a  simplified  approach  to 
curriculum  study.  Grade-level  meet¬ 
ings  of  teachers  at  the  elementary  level 
seemingly  gained  the  most  favor.  Like¬ 
wise,  it  was  decided  to  start  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  elementary  level  at  the 
outset  and  to  involve  secondary 
teachers  after  the  program  had  begun. 

Starting  in  February,  all  elementary 
teachers  were  met  in  grade-level  meet¬ 
ings.  The  purposes  of  these  meetings 
were  to  get  acquainted;  to  gain  a 
general  understanding  of  the  pro¬ 
gram;  and  to  parallel  the  points  of 
view  that  would  be  taken  of  cur¬ 
riculum  during  the  study.  Teachers 
were  advised  then  to  work  in  local 
faculty  groups  to  identify  the  most 
pressing  problems  which  they  wished 
to  submit  for  group  study  in  the 
county-wide  grade-level  meetings. 

Dr.  Roma  Cans  and  Dr.  Amo 
Beleck  of  Columbia  University  were 
engaged  as  permanent  consultants  to 
the  study.  Other  educationally  promi¬ 
nent  consultants  will  be  engaged  as 
the  program  progresses  during  the 
coming  school  year. 

On  May  13th,  all  Sussex  County 
elementary  teachers  will  assemble  in 

Newark  Honors  .  .  . 

Harry  Jellinek,  chairman  of  the 
business  education  department  of 
W<*equahic  H.S.,  Newark,  has  been 
named  “Business  Teacher  of  the 
Year”  by  the  Newark  Chapter  of  the 
National  Office  Management  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  award,  instituted  by  the 
chapter  last  year,  consists  of  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  commendation  and  cash 
award  given  to  foster  interest  in  the 
work  of  business  educators  in  the 
public  schools. 


grade-level  meetings  to  make  their 
first  concerted  attack  on  the  priority 
problems  of  the  groups.  Dr.  Cans  will 
act  as  consultant  to  the  elementary 
groups  during  the  session.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  Dr.  Beleck  will  meet  all  high 
school  teachers.  The  purpose  of  this 
meeting  will  be  to  point  up  the  need 
of  curriculum  study  and  revision  at 
the  secondary  level. 

Business  Education 
Leaves  Paterson  STC 

When  the  24  seniors  majoring  in 
business  education  receive  their  B.S. 
in  Ed.  degrees  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Paterson  STC  on  June 
13,  it  will  mark  the  end  of  business 
teacher  education  at  that  college.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  September  the  department 
of  business  education  at  Paterson 
STC  will  be  integrated  with  the  one 
at  Montclair  STC. 

The  department  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  at  Paterson  STC  was  organized 
in  September  1944,  with  Dr.  M.  Her¬ 
bert  Freeman  as  its  chairman.  Dur¬ 
ing  its  13-year  existence  it  graduated 
approximately  200  students. 

The  department  had  five  faculty 
members  in  1953  when  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  decided  to  in¬ 
tegrate  the  Paterson  and  Montclair 
business  education  departments  as 
part  of  a  master  curriculum  plan  for 
the  state’s  six  teachers  colleges.  Two 
of  the  five  business  educators,  M. 
Elmily  Greenaway  and  Stanford  Hen¬ 
drickson,  were  absorbed  by  other 
departments  of  the  college.  Three 
years  ago.  Dr.  Freeman  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Montclair  as  chairman  of 
the  combined  department  of  business 
education.  Howard  L.  Haas  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Montclair  last  Fall,  while 
Dr.  Louis  C.  Nanassy,  who  is  cur¬ 
rently  working  with  the  last  business 
education  class  at  Paterson,  will  join 
the  Montclair  faculty  beginning  with 
the  summer  session. 

Students,  faculty,  .  and  alumni  of 
the  Paterson  business  department  are 
planning  a  farewell  dinner  and  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  held  in  the  College  Dining 
Hall  on  May  4. 


ROUND 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
TOUR 

Brazil  •  Uruguay  •  Argentina 
Chile  •  Peru  •  Incaland 
Ecuador  •  Panama 

JULY  4  -  AUG.  3,  1957 
30  days  memorable 
experiences 

$1319.—  from  New  York 
to  New  York 
via  Miami 

Including  Air  Transpor¬ 
tation,  hotels,  meals, 
sightseeing,  transfers, 
baggage,  tips,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  conductor. 

For  Itimrrmry  writ*  toi 

Ferdinand  La  Bastille 

8  Summit  Street 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Orange  6-0477 


ANNOUNCING  THE 

'TH 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 


Tho  1957  Summor  Sossiont  offor  a  wido 
soloction  of  groduoto  ond  undorgradu- 
olo  courMt  for  toochors,  school  princi¬ 
pals  ond  suporintondonts.  Condidotos 
for  dagroos  or  thoso  roquiring  furthor 
troining  for  cortificotos  will  find  cowrsot 
spocifically  suited  to  thoir  noods. 
rra-Satsion 
Juna  10  to  Juna  28 
Ragalor  Satsion 
July  1  to  August  9 
roat-Sattian 

August  12  to  August  30 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

PHIIADELPHIA 

Write  for  tha  Temple  UnivarsiW  tullatin 
which  lists  tha  courses  to  be  offarod  dur¬ 
ing  tha  1937  Summer  Sessions.  Addratsi 
Director  of  Summer  Sessions.  Brood  St. 
and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philo.  22,  Po. 


Write  for  FREE  illustrated, 
graded  and  keyed  catalogue  of 
approved  children’s  books,  with 
announcement  of  new  Spring 
books. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 
34  Beacon  St.,  Boston  6,  Mass. 


may.  1957 


FLORIDA 

^  •nioy  LUXURY 

J  t4TMI 

y  THRIFT 

t  SEASON 

\  AS  THOUSANDS  NOW  DO 
I  Tk*  NUY  —  COWOmONM 
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ST.  PETBtSBURG 

Tilod  Bath  &  Showor  with  ovary  room. 
Beautiful  Garden  Patio  &  Swimming 
Pool.  Second  Ave.  North  at  First  St. 
PLEASE  WRITE  FOR  Booklet-in-Color. 


FAIRLEICH  DICKINSON 
WRITERS  WORKSHOP 
July  7.20,  1957 

FICTION  •  NON-FICTION  •  POETRY 
JUVENILES  •  RADIO  •  TELEVISION 
WORKSHOPS  •  LECTURES  •  CONFERENCES 

MANUSCRIPT  CRITICISM 
HABERLY  •  ANGOFF 
COIT  •  THOMAS  •  HEAL 

OTHER  NOTABLE  WRITERS  AND  EDITORS 
For  details  address 
J.  STEPHEN  BLOORE,  Director 

WRITERS  WORKSHOP 
FAIRLEICH  DICKINSON  UNIVERSITY 
Teancck  New  Jersey 


WORKSHOP  IN  HUMAN  RELATIONS 
AND  CROUP  CUIDANCE 
ON  MEXICO  CITY  COLLECE  CAMPUS 

Conducted  by  SAINT  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY 
from  July  30  to  August  30,  the  workshop 
carries  six  hours  of  credit.  Fee  of  $350 
includes  board  and  room  in  Mexico  Cty, 
specified  field  trips,  tuition,  transportation 
from  San  Antonio  and  return  via  Amarican 
Airlines. 

For  information  write — 

TRAFFORD  P.  MAHER,  $J. 

OIRiaOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
HUMAN  REUTIONS  CENTER  FOR 
TRAININS  AND  RESEARCH 

IS  NORTH  6RAND  ILVD.  e  ST.  LOUIS  3,  MISSOURI 


Did  you  know  that  school  pictures 
have  these  uses? 

Local  publicity 
Motivating  better  grades 
Lei^  »s  htlp  pm  your  tchool  picturts  to  u/ork. 
Write:  Educational  Service  Bureau 
ALSTON  STUDIOS.  INC. 

East  Weymouth,  Massachusetts 


CLINTON 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Member  N.A.T.Ae  37th  Year 
If  it  is  a  position  in  the  Midwest.  West  or 
Alaska,  we  can  find  it  for  you.  Enroll  now. 
706  South  Fourth  St.,  Clinton,  Iowa 
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r  MEMBER 
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Getting  Rid  of  Flies 


f  LIES  are  frequently  a  problem  in 
the  classroom  in  the  spring,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  things  that  can  he 
done  to  eliminate  them.  If  there  is 
only  an  occasional  fly,  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  flyswatter  is  still  the  cheapest 
and  earliest  remedy,  but  larger  num¬ 
bers  of  flies  require  more  elaborate 
control  measures.  The  simplest  of 
these  and  one  which  can  be  used  by 
any  teacher  in  any  classroom  is  the 
aerosol  bomb.  Only  a  few  seconds  of 
operation  will  give  enough  insecticide 
to  kill  flies.  A  multitude  of  extremely 
small  particles  are  released  in  the 
room,  each  of  which  carries  a  small 
amount  of  pyrethrum,  DDT,  or  other 
insecticide  used  in  the  formulation — an 
amount  sufficient  to  knock  down  and 
kill  a  fly  a  short  time  after  it  contacts 
the  spray.  However,  only  those  flies  in 
the  room  at  the  time  treatments  are 
made  will  be  killed  by  the  spray. 
Applications  can  be  made  several 
times  a  day  without  harm  to  children 
or  equipment.  At  lunch  time  the  bombs 
are  best  used  15  to  30  minutes  before 
eating.  These  bombs  should  be  used 
according  to  directions  and  without 
overdosing,  not  that  over-use  will  do 
any  harm,  but  rather  so  that  their  cost 
will  not  be  prohibitive. 

I  Beyond  Classroom 

Frequently  the  fly  problem  extends 
beyond  the  individual  classroom  and 
control  becomes  a  school  problem.  At 
all  times,  school  authorities  should  be 
aware  of  situations  which  attract  flies 
or  result  in  fly  breeding.  The  lunch 
room,  of  course,  is  usually  the  key  to 
the  situation  and  garbage  disposal  is 


by  Elton  J.  Hansens 

associate  research  specialist 

Rutgers,  The  State  University 

very  important.  Garbage  cans  should 
always  be  used  which  close  tightly. 
Cans  should  he  emptied  at  least  twice 
a  week  and  washed  thoroughly  after 
they  are  emptied.  Garbage  which  miss¬ 
es  the  can  may  nullify  a  careful  gar¬ 
bage  disposal  schedule.  The  garbage 
area  must  be  kept  clean.  Insecticides 
can  be  a  real  help.  Spray  5%  DDT  on 
the  cans  and  in  the  area  where  cans 
are  kept.  An  emulsifiable  concentrate 
reduced  to  the  5%  strength  or  5% 
DDT  in  oil  will  not  leave  visible  resi¬ 
dues  after  spraying.  If  a  sprayer  is 
not  available,  a  good  job  can  be  done 
with  a  paint  brush  or  roller. 

Screens  Desirable 

Screened  enclosures  for  garbage 
cans  are  advisable.  Screens  on  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  of  the  kitchen,  espe¬ 
cially,  and  also  the  lunch  room  are 
also  very  desirable.  The  cost  of  com¬ 
plete  screening  of  a  building  is  very 
high  and  not  warranted  except  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases.  Where  screens  are  used, 
additional  fly  control  can  be  obtained 
by  spraying  or  painting  them  with 
5%  DDT.  Similar  treatment  of  entry- 
ways,  even  if  they  are  not  screened, 
will  help  reduce  the  fly  problem. 

The  new  fly  baits  are  readily  avail¬ 
able  from  insecticide  dealers  and  can 
also  be  used  where  flies  tend  to  con¬ 
gregate.  These  bails  should  be  scat¬ 
tered  thinly  so  that  children  will  not 
be  attracted  to  them. 

Fly  control  is  possible  in  any  school 
using  modern  methods  and  materials. 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  problem  and 
selection  of  proper  control  measures 
are  necessary  for  success. 


NJEA  Backs  Proposal  Requiring 
Salk  Shots  for  All  Newcomers 

Future  New  Jersey  school  children 
would  have  to  show  evidence  of  Salk 
vaccination  against  polio  in  addition 
to  other  vaccination  requirements 
under  a  bill  now  before  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  NJEA  has  endorsed  the  measure, 
A-22,  which  is  sponsored  by  Assem¬ 
blymen  Haines  (R.,  Burlington)  and 
Vervaet  (R.,  Bergen). 


For  the  Next  Class  .  .  . 

For  the  parents  of  the  kindergarten 
children  entering  your  school  next  fall 
you  will  want  copies  of  “Happy  Jour¬ 
ney.”  This  colorful  32-page  booklet 
discusses  how  parents  can  encourage 
useful  skills  and  good  habits  and  plan 
to  make  going-to-school  a  pleasant 
adventure.  Copies  at  40^  each  may  be 
obtained  from  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth 
St.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
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for  the  Asking 


I  Here  is  a  convenient  tvoy  to  order  infor- ! 
I  motional  material  offered  by  advertisers  in  I 
{  May.  You  will  find  teaching  aids,  travel 
{  literature  or  other  descriptive  literature  to 
I  serve  as  a  guide  to  your  school  or  personal 
!  buying.  Your  requests  will  be  forwarded 
I  promptly  to  the  companies.  For  fastest  serv 
j  ice,  write  directly  to  the  advertisers  at  ad- 
\  dresses  shown  in  their  ads. 


We  Are  Proud  That  Our  Service  Has 
Earned  This  Type  Of  Comment: 


'Becoming  a  member  of  your  company  when  I  did,  even 
though  I  felt  unable  to  afford  the  premium  payments,  was 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

I  can  think  of  no  way  in  which  your  service  can  be  improved 
upon,  but  I  can  think  of  many  reasons  why  no  teacher  can 
afford  to  be  without  your  insurance.” 

Mrs.  Sadie  S.  Paul 
Manahawkin,  N.  J. 


NJEA  INCOME  PROTEQION  PUN 


{  131.  Children's  Books  Catalog  of  books  for 
I  grades  I  to  9.  Classified. 

I 

I  131.  Books  for  Young  People  Catalog  o' 

I  books  for  high  school  libraries  and  teenage 
I  reading  in  general.  (Both  from  Little,  Brown 
j  and  Company.) 

I 

I  135.  Folder  in  full  color,  showing  the  facill* 

I  ties  offered  for  vacations  In  St.  Petersburg. 

I  Florida.  (The  Concord  Hotel) 

■  I3&.  Folder  n  full  color,  showing  the  op-  I 
{  portunities  for  family  or  Individual  vacations 

j  in  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey.  (North  End 
j  Hotel) 

I 

I  I.  Posture  Posters  Set  of  7  —  designed  for 
I  use  In  the  classroom  to  Illustrate  the  prln- 

■  ciples  of  healthful  posture.  (American  Seat- 
j  Ing  Company) 

10.  New  Four-Color  Map  of  historic  U.  S. 
Trails  and  Information  of  the  graded  correc¬ 
tive  reading  program  of  the  American  adven¬ 
ture  Series.  (Wheeler  Publishing  Company) 

j  88.  France  This  24-page  booklet,  in  color, 

I  with  its  charming  cover  and  inside  Illustrations 
I  by  well-known  French  artists,  as  well  as  beau¬ 
tiful  photographs,  contains  much  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  on  what  to  see  and  look  for  in  various 
j  regions  of  France.  (French  National  Railroads) 

I  91.  Creative  Craftsmanship  in  Modern  Life 
Includes  a  descripion  of  the  program  of  craft 
study  and  recreation  and  the  living  accommo¬ 
dations  at  Black  Creek  Crafts. 

I  104.  Alston  Aids  A  four-page  brochure  full 
I  of  suggestions  and  Ideas  for  utilizing  portraits 
in  any  number  of  school  activities.  (Alston 
I  Studios) 

139.  Brochure  for  two-day  combined  "pack¬ 
age"  seashore  visit  and  education  tour  of 
j  Historic  Monmouth  County,  Now  Jersey,  in 
I  one  price-  (Monmouth  County  Historical 
Tours) 

143.  Folder  about  the  over-night  facilities  of 
a  small  inn  on  Route  302  between  White  Mts. 
and  Portland,  Me.  Operated  by  teachers. 
(Victorian  House) 
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EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 


Special  Teacher  Office: 


W.  LAFAYETTE  STREET 


TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Susscic  Ceimrtll-.t’ 


Handtveaving  Instruction 

Day  &  Boarding  Students 

Looms  &  Supplies  *  Ceramics  •  All  Crafts 

BLACK  CREEK  CRAFTS 

RD  2,  Sussex,  N.  J.  Vernon  55-4827 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 
Dept.  B.  307  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago  I,  Illinois 
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is  enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 
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Playgrounds — Peace  or  Panic 

by  James  M.  Caulfield 

teacher,  Hamilton  School 
Union 

halls),  line  officers  (the  teacher  on 
duty),  and  aid  station  (the  nurse’s 
office) . 

Something  had  to  be  done.  Energies 
had  to  be  directed  in  such  a  way  that 
safety  could  be  maintained  and  youth¬ 
ful  freedom  preserved. 

Students  from  each  grade  and  class 
were  called  to  meet  with  a  faculty 
member.  A  tentative  schedule  of  fall 
activities  was  worked  out — touch  foot¬ 
ball  for  upper  grade  boys;  boxball 
for  the  lower  grade  boys;  shuffleboard 
for  upper  grade  girls;  hopscotch  for 
lower  grade  girls.  For  each  space  as¬ 
signed  to  league  competition,  equal 
loom  was  set  aside  for  informal 
games. 

We  Went  fo  Work 
Committees  were  formed  and  we  all 
went  to  work.  Lime  and  paint  were 
purchased.  The  “ground-keepers”  did 
the  rest.  We  were  amazed  to  discover 
that  hopscotch  courts  had  official  meas¬ 
urements.  Several  rubber  balls  of 
varying  quality  for  boxball  came 
under  consideration  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  equipment  made  its  final 
selection.  It  was  a  momentous  occa¬ 
sion!  Sawdust  lay  in  drifts  by  the 
time  our  manual  training  department 


TO  GET  IN  UNDER  THE  WIRE 

If  you  have  been  putting  off  getting  that  life  membership  in  the  National 
Education  Association,  you  will  have  to  act  fast.  By  ruling  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  NEA,  the  current  campaign  for  life  memberships  will  close  on 
May  31.  and  the  opportunity  to  buy  a  life  membership  on  the  installment 
plan  will  end  at  that  time.  After  May  31  anyone  enrolling  as  a  life  member 
will  have  to  pay  the  full  $150  in  a  lump  sum. 

The  directors  will  reconsider  the  whole  problem  of  the  cost  of  life 
memberships  and  the  method  of  paying  for  them  after  the  Centennial  Con¬ 
vention  in  Philadelphia.  At  that  time  the  NEA  will  act  on  profiosals  for 
increased  dues,  and  if  the  dues  go  up,  so  naturally  will  the  cost  of  life 
membership. 

At  the  same  time  the  NEA  is  inviting  life  members  to  make  additional 
payments  on  their  life  memberships  if  they  can  do  so  conveniently.  As  the 
new  headquarters  building  draws  near  completion,  contractors  have  to  be 
paid.  Life  members  who  send  their  installment  payments  in  advance  reduce 
the  amount  which  NEA  has  to  borrow  to  pay  the  contractors,  and  save  the 
NEA  interest.  In  fact,  you  give  twice  to  NEA  if  you  pay  your  installments 
before  they  are  due. 


Is  it  wild  and  wooly?  Is  it  riddled 
with  tears,  trembles  and  tantrums?  Is 
there  an  answer  to  the  playground 
problem?  We  think  that  there  is! 

Some  five  years  ago  Hamilton 
School  in  Union,  found  itself  in  the 
same  position  as  thousands  of  schools 
all  over  the  nation  —  overcrowded. 
Split-session  had  become  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception.  Someone 
was  always  coming  or  going. 

Our  playground  found  itself  with 


SPIRITS  RUN  HIGH  at  girls  compete  in  final 
pheie  of  thuffleboerd  tournament. 


more  children,  mud  and  accidents  than 
it  could  handle.  At  noontime  the 
playground  resembled  the  Battle  of 
Bull  Run  complete  with  mortars  (foot- 


had  turned  out  the  last  stick  and  puck 
for  the  shuffleboard  tourney. 

Team  captains  came  from  each 
homeroom.  These  students  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  lists  of  all  children  in¬ 
terested  in  the  particular  sport.  Our 
mathematicians  were  ready  with  the 
schedule  and  we  were  now  "ready  to 
roll.  And  roll  we  did. 

Lively  Ordered  Fun 

The  chaos  was  replaced  by  lively 
but  ordered  fun.  No  more  the  bruised 
shin,  the  torn  button,  the  muddy  trou¬ 
ser  leg.  Each  activity  had  its  officials, 
time-keepers,  scorekeepers.  Every  win 
was  posted  before  the  echo  of  the  late 
bell  died  in  the  distance.  Team  stand¬ 
ings  were  worked  out  to  four  decimal 
places.  This  was  a  major  operation. 


MORNING  BASKETBALL  Uagu*  solves  prob¬ 
lem  of  inclement  weether  and  'early  birds' 
during  winter  months. 


and  the  children  were  thrilled. 

What  began  as  an  experiment  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  has  since  grown 
into  a  year-long  schedule.  Basketball 
follows  upon  the  snow.  Children  com¬ 
ing  early  to  school  now  sit  in  the 
bleachers  and  are  entertained  by  this 
morning  league.  Girls  play  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  Thursday  and  boys  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  Games 
begin  at  eight  and  end  at  eight-thirty. 
Team  captains  not  playing  act  as  a 
safety  patrol.  Children  no  longer  stand 
in  the  cold  awaiting  the  bell. 

The  spring  saw  a  renewal  of  some 
fall  sports  with  stickball  taking  the 
place  of  football. 

We  tried  to  see  that  everyone  par¬ 
ticipated.  Even  the  spectators  were 
organized.  They  brought  out  benches 
and  set  up  shop  along  the  foul  lines. 

There  are  no  graphs  and  charts  to 
■  show  the  growth  of  interest  pattern 
or  the  decrease  of  hostile  behavior 
curve.  But,  we  can  show  you  happy 
children. 
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Safety:  Film  Service.  Box  62S,  Industrial 
Branch,  Hillside.  N.  J. 

A  fine  selection  of  films  covering 
many  phases  of  safety  from  automo¬ 
biles  to  bicycles  to  eyesight.  Avail¬ 
able  without  charge. 

Publications 

Audio-Visual  Materials:  Walter  Wittich  and 
Charles  Schuler,  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  East  33rd 
St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y..  570  pp..  $6.50. 

The  book,  which  has  been  one  of 
the  best  on  the  subject  has  now  been 
revised  to  become  finer  than  ever.  It 
covers  the  entire  field  in  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  matiner,  is  interestingly 


written  and  authoritative.  It  is  un¬ 
usually  well  illustrated  including 
many  superb  color  plates.  A  worth¬ 
while  volume  to  place  in  ever\’ 
school’s  professional  library  as  well 
as  for  every  educator  who  would  like 
to  be  well  informed  in  this  field. 

Film  Catalog:  Coronet  Films,  Chicago  I,  III. 

Write  for  the  new  catalog  listing 
many  excellent  educational  films.  Also 
obtainable  from  the  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  79th  Street  and  Central 
Park  West,  New  York  24,  N.  Y.  which 
has  thc;^  films  on  a  rental  basis. 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitzs 
principal.  School  No.  8 
Jertoy  City 


Unconditional  Surrandar;  Division  of  Public 
Education,  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  120  Broadway.  New  York  5.  N.  Y. 

The  actual  manufacturing  and  test¬ 
ing  of  Salk  Vaccine  is  shown  in  this 
interesting  film.  A  dramatic  lesson  in 
science  for  high  school  and  adult  au¬ 
diences.  The  film  may  be  obtained 
without  charge. 

Science  and  Nature:  Film  Associates  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  10521  Santa  Monica  5lvd.,  Los  Angeles 
25.  Calif. 

Many  fine  films  in  this  field  are 
available.  Write  for  complete  list  and 
preview  offer. 

Talking  Sansa:  Net  Film  Service,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bloomington.  Ind. 

A  new  series  of  films  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  speaking  and  observing 
with  real  understanding.  Films  on 
other  subjects  are  also  available  from 
this  source.  Write  for  full  information. 


When  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers 


'‘nhm 

AGENC 


Chariot  J,  Strahan,  Prot. 


G.  Edward  MeComtoy,  Mgr, 


Mtmirr  NstiontU  AssocUtion  of  Ttoebors'  Agoncioi 


366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 
Mombot  Notiomol  Anociotion  of  Tooebort’  Agoneios  A  Sai 

EmUished  189) 


Trains,  Tracks  and  Safety  Facts:  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Newark,  N.  J. 

An  excellent  new  color  film  offered 
without  charge  to  schools  in  communi¬ 
ties  along  the 
^  right  of  way 

^  ^  where  pupils 

Wt  are  tempted 

tamper 
railroad 
equipment. 
The  harm  of 

Trams,  Tracks,  and  Safety 

acts  are 

graphically  demonstrated  and  at  the 
same  time  the  film  attempts  to  satisfy 
the  interest  and  curiosity  of  children 
in  the  railroad.  Contact  Captain  H.  M. 
Ruble  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in 
Newark  for  booking. 


■  SMILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 

Member— N.A.TA..  WRITE  -  PHONE  -  VISIT  ^r."^lP»fher 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 
From  Pennsylvania,  Oalaware,  Maryland,  Naw  Jarsay,  Naw  York — 39th  Yaar 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

2SS  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Excellent  Elementary,  Secondary  Teaching  and  Administrative  positions  at  Top  Salaries 
in  Eastern  States — New  York  State  and  especially  on  LONG  ISLAND. 

Member  N.A.T.A.  16th  Year  Write  for  KetittreUom  term 


TBACHKBS— Wa  have  efflciaUy  liatad  haadreda  af  apkadM  peattlaai  Klemeatery  Beeeadery 
Callara.  Why  not  inveetisata  tbaac  throush  usT  Ow  mtaj  yaen  of  eaparlaaaa  ia  plaaiac 
f  «h»e — over  thirty  yean  under  the  tame  manacement — aive  yea  eapert  anidanae — to  taa- 
pertaat  in  Baakiaa  a  poeltion.  Write  immediately.  "Why  pot  year  fatoie — to  importaat  to  yea 
— ia  inemriaBaad  haatkr 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Etc.  1880  Suceeuor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATKXdAL  BUREAU  77th  Year 

MS  NORTH  BBVKNTH  STRUT,  ALLRNTOWN.  PRNNHTi;VAMIA 
Member  Netiomel  Ajsocietiem  of  Teecberi'  Agemeiei 


Fishing:  Robert  Walker,  453  Rutherford  Ave., 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

An  unusual  series  of  films  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  fishing  with 
particular  emphasis  On  the  techniques 
of  using  fishing  rods  and  other  gear. 
Write  for  information. 


THE  PRATT  TEACHER'S  AGENCY 

Member  Neteooel  Atiociwiom  of  Teackorp  Agomeiot 

Si  WEST  42Bd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  S6 

Ittthlithed  ISPS 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all 
levds  for  poaitioDS  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

aaeiNALD  L.  PIRNALO,  Pitpritmt  Ttitphaet  BRyaat 


Editorial  Committee 


D*.  Samuel  E.  Witchell,  Chr.  Dean  of  Men,  Clasaboro  STC 
Mas.  Esther  Avars  Maple  Ave.  Sch.,  Penns  Grove 

Grace  Deinzer  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S.,  New  Brunswick 

A.  L  Donley  Supt.  of  Schools,  Vineland 

Dr.  Wm.  P.  Patterson  Prin.,  State  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hackensack 
William  Pazicky  (D.A.)  Prin.,  River  St.  Sch.,  Red  Bank 


Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Asst.  Editor 


What  /  Read  in  the  Papers 


Every  now  and  then  teachers  limp  home  from  a  hard 
day  in  the  classroom  to  discover  in  the  evening  paper 
their  names  and  salaries  listed  for  the  inspection  of 
their  fellow-townsmen. 

During  the  past  year  such  a  listing  appeared  in  the 
Plainfield  Courier-News  and  was  editorially  defended 
under  the  title  of  “Taxpayers  Have  a  Right  To  Know.’’ 
In  response  to  the  newspaper’s  action  came  this  letter 
from  Judith  Chemus,  a  senior  in  the  high  school  and 
editor  of  the  school  newspaper.  Her  observations  on  the 
results  of  such  publicity  were  not  only  well  written  but 
showed  keen  insight  into  the  feelings  of  her  teachers. 
The  Review  is  happy  to  have  Judith  as  a  guest  editorial 
writer  on  this  recurring  problem.  She  says: 

“First,  it  was  resented,  and  justly  so,  by  the  teachers 
as  being  an  invasion  of  their  privacy. 

“Second,  it  has  been  misunderstood  by  many  students; 
not  realizing  that  salaries  are  fixed  according  to  certain 
criteria,  they  jump  to  conclusions,  illogically  reasoning 
that  because  one  teacher  receives  more  money  than  an¬ 
other,  he  is  a  better  teacher. 

“And  finally,  the  article  is  likely  to  give  the  public 
the  wrong  impression.  When  people  see  the  supposedlv 
large  amount  of  money  that  teachers  are  paid,  thev 
scream  about  wasting  the  taxpayers’  dollars.  They  don’t 
realize  that  after  all  the  required  deductions  have  been 
made,  the  original  amount  has  dwindled  considerably. 
They  don’t  realize  that  every  cent  of  a  teacher's  salary 
has  been  well-earned;  a  teacher’s  day  doesn’t  end  at 
three  o’clock — besides  the  part  of  his  job  that  he  takes 
home  every  night,  there  are  the  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties,  an  essential  part  of  our  development,  and  other 
school  projects  to  which  he  devotes  his  time  and  efforts 
without  remuneration. 

“What  purpose  could  the  printing  of  such  information 
serve?  If  your  object  was  to  make  known  ‘who  in  public 
service  gets  how  much  in  the  way  of  a  salary  increase’, 
couldn’t  you  have  stopped  after  you  publicized  the  fact 
that  all  Plainfield  teachers  have  received  a  raise  of 
$600?  Then,  too,  the  information  concerning  the  spe¬ 
cific  amounts  of  the  teachers’  salaries  is  always  available 


at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  any  taxpayer 
who  is  interested  enough  to  inquire. 

“Just  how  much  harm  has  been  done  by  attitudes  like 
yours  can  clearly  be  shown  by  a  PHS  girl’s  comment  in 
response  to  your  article:  ‘If  this  is  how  teachers  are  ex¬ 
ploited,  this  is  the  end  of  the  beginning  of  my  teaching 


News  and  Cues,  a  monthly  publication  of  the  educa-  1 
tioii  department  of  the  Chamber  of  (iommerce  of  the  ■ 
United  States,  takes  another  swing  at  the  advocates  of  *- 
federal  aid  for  school  construction  in  its  latest  issue,  i 
After  pointing  to  the  overwhelming  size  of  our  national 
per  capita  indebtedness  as  compared  to  the  very  low  ' 
per  capita  indebtedness  of  the  respective  states,  the  ' 
Chamber  pamphlet  asks  “which  level  of  government  is  I 
in  the  best  fiscal  condition  to  finance  school  building.’’  ~ 

“Measured  by  the  standard  of  ability  to  pay,”  News 
AND  Cues  says  “tfie  states  and  localities  are  in  far 
better  position  to  do  this  job  whatever  its  dimensions, 
than  is  the  Federal  Government.”  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  house  organ  goes  on  to 
suggest  what  should  be  done  in  districts  that  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  shortage  of  funds  to  build  classrooms. 
Here  are  some  of  the  remedies  to  which  it  suggests 
local  and  state  chambers  of  commerce  ought  to  give 
serious  consideration : 

•  “Reassess  at  current  values”  (we  assume  that 

means  100%  true  assessment) 

•  “Uniform  valuation”  (for  railroads,  industries, 

residences  and  everybody,  we  suppose) 

•  “Liberalize  school  borrowing  limitations  or  restric¬ 

tions”  (we  assume  that  means  raising  local  debt 

limits)  *  \ 

•  “New  sources  of  tax  and  non-tax  revenue”  (that  | 

certainly  means  new  taxes) 

•  “Elstablish  and  enforce  a  uniform  base  for  state 

distribution  and  equalization  aid”  (we  assume  ' 

that’s  like  what  New  Jersey  has) 

•  “School  building  authorities”  (Georgia,  Indiana,  i 

Kentucky,  Maine  and  Pennsylvania  have  these) 

•  “Re-examine  property  tax  rate  limitations”  (we  ■ 

assume  so  that  taxes  can  be  raised)  i 

•  “Better  school  district  organization”  (we  assume 

that  means  regionalization  and  consolidation) 

•  “Better  administration”  (we  assume  that  also  means 

paying  more  to  get  it  and  keep  it) 

We  guess  that  News  and  Cues  goes  to  every  local 
and  state  Chamber  of  Clommerce  and  therefore  has  been 
read  in  most  such  offices  in  New  Jersey.  With  such  ad¬ 
vice  from  the  national  headquarters,  we  may  yet  see 
the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  well  as 
many  other  local  C.  of  C.  groups  joining  the  drive  for 
more  state  school  aid,  100%  equalized  assessments,  in¬ 
creased  taxes,  new  taxes,  breaking  down  local-pride- 
fostered  barriers  to  school  regionalization,  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  local  debt  and  tax  limitations.  We  certainly 
welcome  their  help  in  all  these  endeavors. 
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